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INTRODUCTION. 


Among the many great names wliich make French lit¬ 
erature illustrious, there is scarcely one which is so uni¬ 
versally acknowledged and of such national importance) 
as that of Molifere. The graver poets, of whose works 
Frenchmen arc proud, and whose names stand fii'st on 
the register of fame, do not wake the same warmth of 
interest and symjrathy which make liroliitre always liv¬ 
ing, always popular, the familiar friend as well as the im¬ 
mortal ^vrite^—dear to his countrymen, with no solemnity 
of classical fame alone, hut uith the warmth almost of 
personal contact. 'We are naturally jealous of placing any 
but the greatest on the same elevation with Shakespeare, 
and even the most warm enthusiast in Fmnce would 
scarcely venture to claim for her great comedian a place 
by the side of the soMtin poet, to whom all regions of 
imagination and all passions of mankind were open. But 
yet, with all the limitations that must he allowed on our 
side, Jlolifere makes the nearest approach to the position 
of Shakespeare which any Frenchman has made. Though 
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he has never touclioil those tragic chords v'liicli move 
our deepest emotions, or at least only >vith a momentary 
finger, with a breath, as in the sadness of the ‘ Misan¬ 
thrope ; ’ tliough he has usually confined himself to those 
subjects which elicit laughter—laughter piu’e and simple, 
without any admixture of paiu or pity,—yet there is 
something of universality in his humour—a breadth and 
manly vigour, a genuine luirtli and enjoyment without 
bitterness, wliich are of kin to tlie laigeness of Shake¬ 
speare. Xo pei-sonal rancour, no individual enmity, nar¬ 
rows or intensifies his sathe. He himself, the reader 
feels, would never have been less couiieous to any fine 
lady of tlie Hutel-lbimbouillet because of tlie ‘ Femmes 
Savantes,' or treated any doctor with less personal re¬ 
spect because of the humhed follies of old-fashioned 
medicine of which he made honest fun, holding both 
Ins sides, and half grateful to the victim who gave him 
BO much amusement. Tliis quality of breadth and large¬ 
ness, which we cannot characterise otherwise than as a 
moral quality, not only takes the sting out of contempo¬ 
rary .satire, but wises it above the danger of anaclironism. 
Spite fixes upon pewonal details, and more or less neutwl- 
ises its own venom by so doing; but the genius of mirth 
is never out of date, and its unveiiomed laughter lasts as 
long as human nature continues to be laughable, and 
goes on disporting itself with all the cranks and oddities 
of nature. There are no such pedants nowadays as M. 
Jourdain’s master in philosophy, neither would the most 
accomplished dancing • master maintain the argument 
which puz/ded that simple citizen between the excel¬ 
lence of his o^vn craft and that of his brother professor. 
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“ Philosophy is something, hut dancing, sir, dancing! ’’ 
Perhaps even in the days of Louis XIV. this parallel 
would scarcely have been risked in words. Yet ^ve still 
see every day before us folly enougli in tlie guise of wis¬ 
dom to make tlje elocutionist a possibility, and masters 
of the frivolous arts sufiiciently self-important to sug 
gest the same triumphant contrast. Thus genius, keoj>- 
ing on the broad lines of human iiature, is never out 
of date. 

It is this which secures for Jlolike an unexhausted 
and inexhaustible fame. He is never paltry, never spite¬ 
ful, never small: his laughter, if it has not tlm roll and 
rush of Shakespearian mirth, is frank and honest and 
iri-esistible. He is no avenger of personal feuds, no 
executioner of individual malice. At liis heaviest blow 
he means no harm, and has no desire to crush or to 
wound. He sees uhat is ludicrous with a glance which 
is penetrating and quick as liglitning, and cuts througli 
and tlirough the veils of false meaning—but yet beholds 
liis fellow - creature behind, and does all in fun, and 
nought in anger. At the same time his humour is 
not that which we have recently accustomed ourselves 
to dignify with that name,—the humour of Sterne or 
Thackeray—the tender ridicule wliich is never far from 

tears, and wliich may be the very utterance of lo\'c 
itself. 

Several of the plays of Moli^re liave been worked 
more or less into English, according to the system of 
adaptation witli which we are aU so familiar; but these 
are mostly antiquated and faUon out of knowledge. 
And there has been at least one full translation into 
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English, recently published, which is quite faithful to 
the text, witliout giving the least idea of the unfailing 
sparkle and brilliant wit of tine original. In order to 
avoid a downfall of the same kind, the actual quotations 
we have made are but few in number. Character and 
meaning may be translatable, but the rapid grace of 
Jloliere’s dialogue it is scarcely possible to reproduce. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HIS FARLY LIFE. 

Jean* Baptiste Poquelin, afterwards called ^lolifere, was 
the soil of a respectable bourgeois family in Paris, of the 
class which he has so often illustrated, and was horn in 
the beginning of the year 1622 in the house in the Rue 
St Honors where his father carried on his business—the 
Maison des Cygnes,^ or sign of tlie Swans, as V’c should call 
it, according to the old fashion prevalent both in Eng¬ 
land and France. Ho was the first child of a young 
couple, wealthy for their class, and in a good position, 
upholsterers, and holding the appointment which respect¬ 
able tradesmen still covet, of upholsterers to the king, 
which proves that the father stood well in his trade. 
Marie Cress«i, the mother, belonged to a family follow¬ 
ing the same occupation, though some liglit of superior 
birth seems to have wavered over her through the much- 
prized particle de with which her father signed. What 

* Sometiuies also called Maison des Singes. 

F.C.—VL . 
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was more to tlie purpose, liowever, was that she must 
l)avo been in her own person tolerably well endowed, 
as her son is spoken of in liis fatlier’s lifetime as able 
to live honourably upon his own means without puisu- 
ing any occupation—a fortune which must evidently have 
come from his mother, who died when he was but ten 
years old. In the many guesses at his yoiitliful life 
which have been put forth as biography, an imaginary 
])icture is set before us of a stupid and ignorant shop¬ 
keeper troubled with the early genius of a boy whom he 
did not know how to manage, whose young imagination 
had been set on fire by the sight of a play to which 
Ilia grandfather had taken him as a child, and who, by 
team and prayers, forced his father to accord him such 
an education as no young upholsterer ever had before. 
Later and more cautious historians, however, guided by 
careful investigations into fact, liave entirely disproved 
this romance, and made it evident tliat the young I oque- 
liii’s education was in no way beyond the natural and 
legitimate hopes of a wealthy citizen’s son, to whom, at 
least, the learned professions were open, if not the honoum 
of the camp and court He went through his humanities 
in the College de Clennont, one of the most celehrated 
schools of the day, which was then directed by the 
Jesuits, and contained among its pupils “ cliUdreii of 
the greatest houses.” Here, it is believed, he Wiis 
the schoolfellow of the Prince Armmid de Conti, tlie 
brother of the gieat Conde (who, however, was a niim- 
her of years younger than Jloli^rc), and of other men 
who attained some celebrity, though of none who.^e fame 
approached his own. Here he also studied phiI(.so- 
phy under the celebrated Gassendi, i-roceeding, in the 
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natural conrso of events, to fnho. non ihoit —that is, to tlie 
study of law, in preparation for the bar. How it was 
that, while pursuing this career, ho siiould liave heeii 
made successor to his father in the ollicc of rnk! ilv. 
chamhre tapmkr to the king, it is somewhat diflionlt 
to make out. Some of his biographers see in this an 
attempt on the part of tlie father to subdue his aml)itioii, 
and bind the boy to a sordid trade, witli an instinct 
sufficiently appropriate to a prudent shopkeeper and citi¬ 
zen. Others, on the other hand, and especially M. llazin, 
whose careful examination into all that lias ever been 
said upon the subject and all the documents on record 
entitles him to a respectful heaving, declare the position 
of the king’s vahi do chamhre to have involved nothing 
that was humiliating for a young man of education, 
since a colonel in the amxy, or the captsvin of a royal 
ship, might fulfil the duties of the office without dero¬ 
gation. This however, as Jf. Taschereau, another ahlo 
critic of the story, points out, is an argument which 
scarcely holds in the case of a specially designated 
upholsterer-valet, who must have been capable, accord¬ 
ing to law, “to keep in oi\ler the king’s furnitiu’e, and 
even to renew it.” It is jirobable that the truth lies 
somewhere bctu’cen these two ojiinions, and tliat the 
ITiident Poquelin may have been desirous of securing 
for his l)oy of genius the resource of an honest trade to 
fall back upon, should higher efforts fail,—trusting to the 
acquaintance with chairs and tables, rich draperies and 
fringes of gold, which he must have made in the patei'- 
nal shop in early days, to carry him tlirough the techni¬ 
cal j)ortion of his duties, without interfering hi the 
meantime with his reading as a law student, or, his 
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hopes of the advocate’s robe. Porliaps tlie possible 
advantage of being thro^vn in the king’s way, and 
brought under his personal notice, might also tell for 
something in making this appointment desirable. So 
far as is known, however, it was never during his youth 
carried the length of actual service. It is supposed by 
some, indeed, that the young Poquelin took his father’s 
place in 1641, and accompanied the king on one of his 
expeditious in the exercise of this nondescript office—but 
of this there is no proof ; and it would be as easy to 
conjecture that in this way the young knight of the 
carpets—the raht-iupissier, who was at the .same time 
a scliolar, a pliilosopher, and a man of genius—might 
have been brouglit in contact with tlie little Louis, after¬ 
wards Le. Grand Mowirqne, and magnificent jjatron of the 
dramatist and hi.s art: whicli wouM have added a pictu¬ 
resque incident to the story. This pretty po.ssibi]ity, 
liowever, is never suggested \ and though fancy has 
been very dogmatic ajid positive about the early portion 
of the young man’s career, there are no facts to support 
the imagination. All that is kno^vn is that Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin received an excellent education, and pursued his 
law studies to their legitimate end, having been, as some 
as.-;crt, actually called to the bar. According to a satiri¬ 
cal ballad, witten against him in later years when he. 
had become famous, he even appeared once in the Palace 
of Justice in the capacity of an advocate ; but as this is 
the only mention of such a fact, little faith can be put 
in the assertion. 

Wben young Poquelin attained his majority, however, 
he reappears authentically in unquestionable records. 
Tlie earliest document in his history is a formal 
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letter, in which he resigns hack again into the liamh-; 
of his father the successoi-ship to the office of vuM <Ip. 
chambre i<ipi-«ler, whicli hail been settled upon him at 
the age of fifteen; and at tlie same lime makes formal 
acknowledgment of the receipt of a portion of the 
inheritance which came to liini fiom his mother, and 
which was considerable enough to make him indepen¬ 
dent. This would seem to have indicated a kind of 
separation from the sober bourgeois life of the family, 
and from all connection with the trade, honom-s, and 
profits of the Poquelins. The good citizen’s son, like him 
of the parable, claimed that which was due to him, and 
went his way upon liis own career of pleasure and occu¬ 
pation. Moliere was no prodigal; but it is likely enough 
that his studies and training had developed much that 
was inconsistent with the severe and sober life of a re¬ 
spectable citizen. In his many pictures of that life, where 
the young gallant in his ruflles and ribbons, with flowing 
peruke and laced coat, with his frequent love passages, 
intrigues, and exjwnses, shows agauist the somewhat gi*im 
background of the home, and is discussed by his old father 
in a cotton nighUcap, and the brisk and meddling set' 
vantc, with her broom, who is an important member of the 
family—there is no doubt many suggestions fiom his own 
experience. The young Cl^utes and Valeres, to do them 
justice, if always ready to deceive, are ne^’er disrespectful 
to constituted authority, and take the ratings bestowed 
upon them with gi-eat submission ; but the contrast be¬ 
tween the gilded youth and his family suiToundings is 
very marked. Of what character the brothera were who 
remained behind him at the sign of the Swans, in the 
Rue St Honord, and whether they had shared his 
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a(lvant:igi‘s of education or were content to settle down 
to their father’s trade, there is no infortnation. In any 
case, tlu? eldest son of the family, taking with him the 
goods that fell to his share, here or hereabouts ceased to 
he l’o(|uelin at all ; and leaving at once upholstery and 
law behind him, stepped out dimly into the knowledge 
of the world, upon the rude platform of the juimitive 
theatre of the time, under tlie name of Molicre. 

It is curious that in the case of both the great 
writers who occupy in France a position above all 
rivalry "i* comparison, this same unexplained change 
of name should have taken place, and that Moli6re and 
Voltaire should have alike separated themselves from 
all (piestioiis of family by a device so simple and inbi- 
trary—not even sanctioned, as French custom permits, 
hy any territorial connection. M. do Jlolicre and 
de Voltaire thus comiuered the jHirficnle, which is the 
sign of rank, without any dilHculty or diawbuck. In 
the case of the former, however, the change was justi¬ 
fied hy the common jiractice of the thcalric^d profession 
which from this time he adopted, making all his past 
trainuig useless, as has been the case with so many 
young men, and with thousands whose after-career docs 
not justify the sacrifice, as did that of iloliere. V'e 
may well conceive what feelings were in tlie mind of 
the good hour(iroi.<, who prol)ablv hatl been virtuously 
conscious of making no small sacrifice when he deprived 
himself of the aid of his eldest son in the shop and 
business, in order to make a gentleman and learnctl func¬ 
tionary of the ht)y—when he s;iw him thus throw away 
all his advantages, aiul all hopes of ailvancemcnt and 
distinction in u legitimate and dignified way, for the 
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noisy applauses of Hie theatre,—a fame which at the host 
would he little more than shame in the atmosphere of 
private respectability. The theatre at this period was no 
gieat national institution holding a high place in the 
life of the age, supporteil by royal subsidies and cares-seil 
by society, as it became in later times. The world had 
as yet done very little to make up for the sweeping con* 
denination in whicli the Church included, as she still 
docs, the entire profession. The patronage of Cardinal 
Kichelieu, and after him of hfazarin, had indeed done some¬ 
thing to elevate in public estimation the strolling troupes 
of players, half tragedy-kings half buffoons, in whose per¬ 
formances tliesc great men condescended to find amuse¬ 
ment. There had even been a law made in their favour 
by Louis XIII., a sufficiently whimsical manifestation of 
paternal despotism, by which it had been enacted that the 
profession of comedian should henceforward be consid¬ 
ered worthy of respect, and should not bo the object of 
prejudice or regarded as a repi-oach to those who exercised 
it,—a law which, wlmtcver else may be tliought of it, 
shows at once the popular contempt for the player and the 
reaction against it. No proof could bo more distinct on 
botli these points. The profession of comedian, as wo 
now understand it, seems indeed scarcely to have existed 
in the country wliere, above all others, it has been hon¬ 
oured and promoted in later days. Up to the time when 
Richelieu’s patronage revived or created some taste for 
theatrical performances in Trance, the national drama had 
been represented only hy heavy tragedies on classical sub¬ 
jects, or the buffooneries which are more or less indigenous 
in all countries, which seem to have everywhere succeeded 
the rude mysteries of miracle-plays—^but which had de- 
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veloped under the special patronage of Italian humour into 
a cliaractei’istic and distinct branch of primitive art. 
Louis ilolaud, in his carefid survey of Jloliere's life, and 
also in the special volume which discusses Moline’s obli¬ 
gations to Italian comedy, has given us a very lucid de¬ 
scription of that primitive and piquant form of dramatic 
representation—a form not still entirely out of use in its 
native country, and which is the parent of pantomime 
everywhere. In this early stage of its history the theatre 
was in jwssession of a group of traditionary charaetei-s, 
some of whom hoM good their place in undying ])op»i- 
larity—tlie Pantaloon, the Harlequin, and Clown of our 
Christmas representations, though siidly fallen now from 
the days when their pantomuue liad all the subtlety of 
Italian genius in a sphere pecidiarly its own. This 
group of personages, for whose use a midtitude of skele¬ 
ton plays liad been constructed, all of the same character 
—compositions of lively intrigue, practical joking, and 
ludicrous complication, to whicli the privileged wits 
of the stage added dialogue as suited tliein—weie in 
entire possession of the popular fancy in the days wlion 
Molike was still young Poquelin, and unconsciously 
shaping himself towaiils his future course. Tliey had 
developed into French, with modifications whieli suited 
the dilferent cliaracterUtics of the two nations, changing 


tlicse into Turlupin and Jodelct, Gros-Uciie, (Jros-Guil- 
laume, and half-a-dozeii mure buHbons and jokei’S whose 


special talent it Avas to embroider at tlieir Avill tlie 
sufficientlv threadbare plot of Imlieroiis intrigue ami 
absurd incident, with every kind of di-ollcry, spiritual 


and pliysical, from the posturings of a mountebank to 
the pungent Avitticisms Avliii h eonvulsed a aa'IioIo assem- 
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bly, and covered the victims of popular satire witli con¬ 
fusion. The public M’hich knew tliem, ami knew wliat 
it had to expect from them, was ca.sily conleiikd witli 
any absurd combination of incident which gave occasion 
for the rough horse-play and broad fun in wliich it 
delighted. Nothing could be more artless or less intel¬ 
lectual than the framework of story which was all they 
reipiired. “ Imbecile old men, young libertines, women 
of ever)' kind except the good, two or tiirce disguises, 
three or four surprises, combats and tumults,” was all 
that was necessary. The stage made no pretension.s to 
represent the world, or simulate tlie habits and customs 
of contemporary society; and comedy as now understood 
was an rmknown art. 

On the other hand, the tragedy of tlio time was 
solemn enough to satisfy all requirements. In tlic 
region of the classical and lioroic, ordinary lunnan senti¬ 
ments were almost as much out of jilaco as they were 
in tlie pantomimic sphere of riot and folly, lletwccn 
Electra, Hecuba, Darius, Alexander: andTurlupin, Jode- 
let, Gaultier Garguille, and Gros-Reii6, the gap was 
immense. No pretence of holding a mirror up to natuix; 
could be possible on cither hand. Nevertheless, those 
attractions which always have surrounded the life of 
the theatre seem to have existeil in full force. From 
the days of Richelieu two theatres appear to have been 
cstablislied in Par: one in the Hotel de Pourgogne, 
wliere tragedy held sway; the other in the Marais, after¬ 
wards removed to a hall in what was called Die Hotid 
de Petit-Bourbon, in which, in Moliftre’s early days, a 
troupe of Italians gave rei)reseutations three times a- 
week. At the time when he had I'eached his twenty- 
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first year, and was about, to the horror of all his friends, 
to throw aside his own better prospects and embark in 
this wild career, the rising tide of popular interest had 
come, we are told by M. Petitot, one of the many bio¬ 
graphers of tlie great dramatist, to such a height that 
many lesser representations were given in various parts 
of Paris, half amateur, half professional—“ a kind of 
mania, often dangerous, in a moral point of view, to 
which the youth of the time gave itself up with enthu¬ 
siasm.” This statement would seem to be justified by 
(if indeed it is not founded upon) the manner in which 
Moliere adopted his new profession. No doubt he too was 
touched more or less by the sentiments which moved his 
father to remonstrance and all his friends to lamentations 
over his folly. He >vas determined to be an actor; but 
he was a man of education laureated and distinguished, a 
graduate, an advocate: and when lie threw himself into 
the life of the theatre lie too felt that it ought not to be 
like a mere common actor, a vagnmt Jodelet. liat 
so likely to reform and elevate the profession as the 
entry into it of men of culture and breeding! “He 
attempted,” says the first and most authentic sketch of 
his life,—that which was published with the first edition 
of his works by memlrers of his own troupe—the most 
trustworthy of witnesses,—“ to establish himself at Paris 
with several other persons of family {cii/wits dii fnmille) 
who should, by bis example, engage like himself m the 
.art of comedy, under the title of the lUmtre ThkiUr. 
The illustrious tlicatie !—not a mere band of vulgar per- 
fonnei-s, with their Turlupinade and commonplace buf¬ 
foonery, but a company of gentlemen, so to speak,— 
yV,„„7/(.—«clerks foredoomed their fathers’ souls to cross, 
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—young men of condition and prospect^ lieroically Bu.in- 
ficing tliemselves for their own clierislied fancy and thcii- 
country’s good. The enterprise, taken in this point of 
view, was magnanimous and heroic, as much as it was 
imprudent and presumptuous. AVitli their stage set up 
upon trestles in a racket-court, their rude henehes, their 
primitive properties, it was a scheme of national reform 
as well as pcmonal honour and glory wliich tlic young 
amateurs, headstrong and foolish, had taken in hand. 

Them are, however, several ^v^itel■s upon this suhjeet 
who have represented Moliere as moved by an altogether 
different motive in his adoption of the trade of comedian, 
hi. llazin, for example, in his close examination of all tlio 
fables and all the ti-aditions by Avhich hlnli^re’s memory 
has been traduced rather than celebrated, inclines to tho 
opinion that the sentiment which drew him towards tlio 
stage was his admiration for Madeloine B6jart, whom a 
contemporary chronicler remarks upon as one of tlie first 
of existing actresses, adding that “a youth called hloliero 
had left tlie benches of the Sorhonne in order to follow 
her” in her wandering career. There seems, however, 
no certainty that tliis uas tlie case, the evidence, such 
jis it is, pointing rather to the conjecture that Madeleine 
Bejart and her brothers, already known to tho Parisian 
public, came to the help of the illustrious theatre when 
it became apparent that the quality of the j>layers was 
not enough to cany them into tlie favour of the crowd. 
In this, as in so many other cases, enthnsiasin and I’efine- 
ment proved unequal to the task of liolding their own 
against professional skill and training, primitive though 
these still were. The young men made a fine start, 
chiefly, it would seem, at MoUirc’s expense, who was at 
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the head of tlie enteri)rise, and pi-obahly tlie one among 
thorn wlio had money to risk in such a way. “ As long 
as they played gratis, and no doubt at the expense of 
Poquelin, they were tolerated; but when they asked for 
some return, the whole aspect changed. They were 
applauded when they acted for notliing, but hissed when 
it cost money,” says one of Jloliere’s many biographei’s. 
“ Poquelin,” adds this critic, “ no longer doubted that it 
was not easy to establish a theatre >vitli j)eople of distuic- 
tion, and tliat it was necessary, in onler to have a troupe 
dV'lite, to have recourse to tlie profession.” ‘When it 
was no longer possible to doubt that the company of fih 
defamille was a failure, the Bejarts, it is supposed, came 
to the aid of tlie young manager, struggling against the 
discouragements of his empty theatre and the crowd of 
creditors who began to ajipear about him. But even 
with the aid of these professional players, the illustrious 
theatre never made gooil the simple hnig of its title. It 
is strange nml sadly amusing that, with an eye so clear 
for other men’s follies, hroliera himself should have fallen 
a victim to the very simplicity of self-deception, by thus 
imagining that his companions and himself were sure of 
surpassing the common comedians—whose manners and 
converaation very probably disgusted his better taste—in 
talent and success, a.s well as in refinement; and that 


the public would have ilelicaey enough to discriminate 
between them, and perceive the superiority of their goml- 
lu'ceiliiig. Sucli an innocent ilelusioii wtuild of itself 
liave ailurdcd an excellent ?»«»/'/ for a conieih. ^iot 
even the aid of the Bejarts, liowever, conhl set up again 
the illustrious theatre. It ended disjistrously in several 


j)rosecutions for debt, in which ^loliere, inobjibly llie 
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only one of the company who had anything to lose, was 
sued by the costumier, candle-merchant, and otiier credi¬ 
tors of the fallen estahUshment, suffering even a short 
imprisonment before its affairs could be finally settled. 
The burdens thus thrown upon him were not fully 
cleared off, we are told, till fourteen years aftcrwai-.ls, 
when he had returned to Paris, and the tide of fortune 
had effectually turned. Whether his gentlemen asso¬ 
ciates, the jiU de f am Hie of his first ambition, deserted 
him after this humiliation and downfall is not very 
plainly apparent; hut Moltere does not seem for a 
moment to have wavered in respect to his chosen pro¬ 
fession. The Bejarts, though they had not Ixjen able to 
mdeem his falling fortunes, were at least faithful to him 
in his downfall, and with them, giving up all pretensions 
to any superiority, he left Paris, and set out upon Ins 
tmveb, no better than any other strolling player at the 
head of his troupe. 

Tlie family with wliich he had thus become connected, 
and from which he never separated during the rest of his 
life, was of sufficiently good origin to have claimed a 
place in the unfortunate Ulustre ThMtre by that right 
alone. Tlieir father was a lawy’er, and had some claims 
to antiquity of race. The whole family seem to have 
shared that passion for the actoi’’8 ai t which developed 
into excellence in the person of one at least, the elder 
sister Madeleine—a woman of some beauty and many 
gifts—ivith whom Moltere is supposed to have formed 
a connection, which the morals of the time considered 
almost as a matter of course. A second sister, Genevieve, 
and two brothers, formed part of the strolling company, 
when Moli6re plunged into the country, setting out upon 
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an ob?ciire course of wanderin'^ tlirougb which it is 
almost impossible to follow him. It was in 1646 that 
these survivors of the illustrious theatre betook them¬ 
selves to the roving life which Wiis so far from illus¬ 
trious ; and through the dim breadth of France—then, 
as always, occupied ^ith wars and commotions, and get¬ 
ting lighted up now and tlien with the gleam of a battle 
— it is hopeless to attempt to trace the poor playei’S. 
Apocryphal accounts of their appearance here and there, 
and even of a return to Paris, where they were long 
supposed to have played with great success hefoiu the 
Prince de Conti, the schoolfellow of Moliere, in his 
hotel, at a moment when that Prince was in reality the 
occupant of a prison—were long accepted as real, and 
reported in every histoiy* of the time; hut in fact the 
glimpses to he obtained of the great dramatist are few 
and far between. 

In 1648 he (or some one resembling him in name, 
“ Jirorlierre ”) is visible in the municipal records of 
Nantes, as “ very humbly begging ” from the toum coun¬ 
cil, permission to play in their town; but after that, 
does not seem to reappear out of the mist save in 1653, 
seven years after his dejjarture from Paris, when, no 
doubt after strullings innumerable, he is visible at 
Lyons, where he is reported to have iwrformetl his 
first comedy, the ‘ KtounlL’ A fashi-.nable vagabond uf 
the time, JI. d'Assoucy, hero narrates an eiicoimter witli 
“Moli^;re and Messieius les liejarts,” adtliiig,—“As 1 
could not make up my mind to leave such delightful 
acxiuaintances, I remained three months at Lyons." At 
the end of this period, “as .Mohijre was under onlers 
with his troupe to go to Peziuias to amuse tlie Stites of 
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L-inmiedoc,” D’Assoucy travellwl with liim hy the Bhonn 
to -Vvi^mon, and having lost his money, was sui-poi-ted 
by the generous comedians, who took him with them tn 
their journey's cud, “without hemg weary of seeing 
him at their table a whole winter.” Here it is supposed 
by most of his biogi-aphers that Moliere renewed an 
ancient friendship with the Prince de Conti, his (prob¬ 
lematical) schoolfellow, and was received by him witli 
the highest favour. Even M. Bazin agi-ecs in this sup¬ 
position, upon which, however, gmve doubts are thrown 
by the following curious and genuine glimpse at the 
history of tlie strolling players, written evidently by a 
chronicler who had little perception, if any, tliat the 
troupe of ^lolifere was more remaikablo than any other 
troupe, and who informs us in detail how it really was 
that they were brought under the notice of the Prince 
de Conti. This young Prince, who had reconciled him¬ 
self with Government, at the conclusion of the aimless 
fightings of the Fronde, was (they say) presiding over 
the meeting of the pro^'incinl Parliament, the Slates of 
Languedoc (which agrees with D’Assoucy’s statement), 
and had established liimself with his suit© in tho chateau 
of La Grange, near Pezena.s, when, for the amusement of 
the household, it was proixised to “ send for the players.” 
How it happened that Moliite’s troupe was chosen is 
thus recounted by llaniel de Cosnac, afterwards Arch¬ 
bishop of Aix, but at this moment secretary to the young 
Prince:— 

“ As I bad charge of the sum appropriated to the amuse¬ 
ments of the Prince, this commission was given to me. I 
beard that the troop of Molibre and B6jart was in Languedoc, 
and sent to ask them to come to La Grange. While they 
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were preparing to come in obedience to my orders, another 
troupe, that of Cormier, arrived at Pezenas. The natural 
impatience of M. le Prince de Conti, and the presents made 
by tliis last troupe to Madame de Calvimout, gave it the 
preference. When I attempted to represent to M. le Prince 
de Conti that I had engaged Moliere according to his wishes, 
lie replied that he had himself engaged the company of 
Cormier, and that it was better that I should break my 
word than that he should break his. However, Moliere 


arrived, and asked that at least the expenses he had been 
])Ut to for his journey should be paid to him—a claim which 
was perfectly just, but which I could not obtain for him, 
since it pleased M. le Prince de Conti to be obstinate about 
this trille. This injustice had so much effect upon me, tliat 
I resolved to have a represenUtion by Moliere’s troupe in 
the theatre at Pezenas, and to give them two thousand 


crowns of my own money rather than to fail of my word to 
them. When they were about to play in the town, M. le 
Prince de Conti, touched in his honour by my behaviour, and 
urged by Sarrasin (the favourite of the Prince de Conti and 
his secretary), whom I had secured on my side, consented 
that they should come and play once in the theatre at La 
Grange. In their fii^t representation, however, they failed 
to plea.se Madame de Calvimont, and consequently did not 
succeed with the Prince de Conti, although, in the i)i)inion 
of the ro.st of the audience, they infinitely surpassed the 
troupe of Cormier, bolli in the talents of the actors and the 
magnificence of the dresse.s. A few days after they plaieil 
agahi, and Sarrasin, by dint of sounding their pmises, ob¬ 
tained the consent of M. le Prince de Conti to retain the 
troupe of Moliere and dismiss that of Cormier. He liad 
followed and supjiorted them at first on my account; but 
afterwards, having conceived a great admiration for Du Parc, 
took up tlieir cause as his own. He gained over Madame 
de Calvimont, and not only hail the troupe of Connier sent 
awav, but procured an allowance for that of Moliere. After 
this there was no thought of anything but this amusement, 
ill which I i\lone took little purt. 
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This m'ive Uosciiption of the intrigues of the litllo 
court shows how small was the advantage Moliere <li-- 
rived from having been tlic schoolfellow of the I’lincf 
«le Conti; and whether theie was any truth whatevc-r 
ill the assertion that he was ollercd tlic post of set re- 
tary to the Prince after this it is impossible to tell. 
“The Prince de Conti recollected Moliere, M’hom he 
had seen at college; he distinguished him by his special 
patronage,” says Voltaire. M. Taschereau adds, that 
the Prince called the player to him on the occasioii of 
the meeting of the States, and that Molierc’.s gifts and 
those of his company attmeted “ new favour from liia 
former comlisciple.” Jl. Petitot is still more confident, 
ami assiues Ids readers that the Prince, on hoaring 
that iloliere was in the neighbourhood, “ congnitulnted 
himself oil having found, iu a distant province, sudi a 
certam remedy against dulness, and immediately called 
him to Ids side. An allowance was given to tho troupe, 
and he was charged with the direction of all tlie aiiiuse- 
luents. ... It seems certain that the Prince ofiercd to 
the author the place of secretary; but Jlolitre’s emmge- 
inenU were too many, and his love for the theatre too 
ecided, to leave him at liberty to accept such an office. 
Iho Pnneo, liowevcr, was in no way offended by his re- 
. ami e„„ti„ue,, to l,i,„ U, friendship and patronage.'’ 
us conflict of testimony n-iU show how little tnist- 
worthy are the accounts of Ifolife's cariy life M 

Item, tho closest critic of all, takes no notice whatevei 
0 the amhh,shop's testimony, and attempts to prove that 

P™ce lie Coiiti, IS dtogethor apocryphal, as is, much 
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more certainly, the offer of the secretaryship. The meet¬ 
ing seems to have been little more than accidental at the 
best, and if Moliere afterwards managed to recall himself 
to the recollection of the Prince, we have no record of the 
fact. Two or three years later, however, “ the friends of 
Moli^re advised him to change his strolling circuit to 
the neighbourhood of Paris,” in order that “ those who 
wished him well might have the time and means to 
introduce him to the Court.” Probably the Prince de 
Conti, whom he had (without question of any previous 
connection) succeeded in amusing at P6z6nas, was one 
of the “ well-wishers ” here referred to, and was able to 
recommend iilolifere on the host of grounds, not as an 
old schoolfellow, hut as an excellent actor, and capable 
of eidivening the leisure of the king himself. Whether, 
liowever, it was by means of such an introduction, or in 
any other way, the certain fact is, that rctuniijig from 
the south in the spring of the year 1658, Moli^;re estab¬ 
lished himself at Kouen, where he would seem to have 
remained till the autumn, Icavmg full time for the exercise 


of such influence as his friends, wliosoever they might 
be, possessed; and that at the end of this period he ob¬ 
tained the desired permission to jday before the Court— 
thus out of his obscurity and lowliness, out of the dimness 
and dulness of provincial life, reai)peariiig in full light 
of day before the most magnificent patron he could have 
found in aU Europe, the young and pleasure-loving king. 

Molieie’s probation had lasted twelve years—a largo 
slice out of a life—and there is no reason to suppose that 
dming this long interval he was, either in his own eyes 
or those of the public, anything more than a strolling 
player, the head of a clever but vagabond tn>upe, who, 
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if some relics of faded gentility lingered about thorn still, 
had yet no pretensions to snjwrior condition like those 
on ^Yhicll the Ilhi-afrfi Tln'dlre liad plumi^d itself in its 
brief career. Yet tlie comi>any wliicli had followed 
his devious way tlirongh the lively southern towns, 
humbly begging permission to act from a country mai'rc, 
or contending with a riv;d troupe for the favour of a 
prince, was the same which went with him to Paris, and 
for years represented all his finest comedies, in faithful 
submission to its leader, and with powers not unequal 
to the tiisk. Vagabond as they had been, and peculiar as 
^7e^e the rules of morality or immorality existing among 
them, it is still clear that they possessed tliis faculty of 
loyalty, aud small and great held together for good and 
for evil. The Bejarts, the Du Parcs, the Do Bries, and 
many others of lesser fame, seem to have gone with lum 
as a matter of course where he went; and no doubt the 
perfect knowledge he must thus have acquired of the 
powers of his followers influenced him in the arrange¬ 
ment of his comedies. Of the kind of relationslnps which 
existed between Molifere an<l the members of his troupe 
it is unnecessary to speak: they must have beeu confusing 
and embarrassing in the highest degree, one would sup¬ 
pose ; but the age was a lawless age, and a company of 
strolling players is perhaps not the best place in which 
to look for a high standard of purity at any time. It is 
evident that oven in his youth ho was a man who liad 
constant need of sympathetic support and encouragement; 
and there is something so whimsical in the idea of a 
lover bemoaning the cruelty of one object of his affec¬ 
tions to another, and finding in one of the women to 
whom ho profcssetl devotion a constant confidante in all 
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liis other love-troubles, that the ordinary laws of right 
and wrong seem to be set aside in the fantastic world to 
which sucli confidences, passions, and despairs belong. 
And as tlie woman wliom he liad once loved, and tlie 
woman wlio would not accept his devotion, and the 
woman wlio was his consolation and confidante, all lived 
together in the clo.scst intercourse—a society to which 
his wife, when her time came, was added, and which 
was made up by the husbands of the other ladies—it 
ivill be understood tliat no comedy could have been 
stranger, and by times no tragedy more stormy or miser¬ 
able, than the life of this little community of players. 
It is, however, fortunately, altogether beyond our sphere 
to iiivestigato these extraordinary domestic relations, if, 
imh*ed, they are quite authentic and trustworthy. No 
one needs to be informed tliat even in our own days, 


much more in those of Louis Quatoree, it is congenial to 
the vulgar imagination to tliink the woret of every rela¬ 
tionship which is open to a doubt. The women of the 
troupe, perhaps from their closer connection witli the cen- 
tnd figure, are better known to us than the men, who, liow- 
cvev, appear on several occasions under their own names 
in Moli6re’s compositions. Du CToisy and La Grange, 
for example, fignre—being both gentlemen by birth and 
fully able to sustain sucli parts—as the malicious lovers of 
tlie ‘ Precieuscs Pidiculesand I )iiParc was the Gros-Pemi 
of the troupe, the cloivn-servant of tniditionary comedy. 
The wife of De liiie was so great in the characters called 


iiKjhuM, that, Wf are told, she was recalled to the stage 
by universal acclamation to play these parts at the ago 
of sixty-fivo, ill piefereiiee to the young actress who h.ad 
rejdiiriMl her; while the si.stei-s Ilejart, and the vifo 
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(acconling to tlic custom of the time culled I^rademoisollf) 
of Du Parc, wei’C all accomplished actresses. 

jrore interesting, however, even than this gi'oup, fimii 
which he is inseparable in history, is the pnigress of 
hlolike’s mind and work during this long preface to his 
life. We have no way of knowing the i)rccise time at 
^vlucll he became weary of playing the formal tnigodies 
dmwn from classical subjects, and the hufiboiieries of 
the Italian school of comedy, which together held jjos- 
session of the primitive stage. His first attempts in 
anthoiship followed tlie model of the latter, but were, 
it would appear, so much nearer the time ajid tlie life 
of liis audience tliat they gained him “some little repu¬ 
tation,” according to his o>m statement, in tlie provinces, 
llie only ones which have been preserved to us arc the 
‘Jalousie du lkthouill6' and the ‘Sledccin Volant.’ The 
former of these consists of ono act with very little variety 
of scene and no story,—a confused but amusing sketch 
of a matrimonial quarrel, in wliich the wife’s father, ami 
the pedant, aftenvards to he so fully developed, intervene 
witli considerable comic effect, but in tlie most inconclu¬ 
sive way, no end apparently being thought of excejit llio 
“Come along to supper” with wliich a piece of aimless 
fun, calculated to make an audience laugh after tlie 
seiere evenings entertainment of a classic performance, 
might end-the amusing suspense and disapiiointnumt of 
Its very iiicondusiveness Ixung one of Die points of the 
juke. The other, the ‘ Medecin Volant,’ is less simple, 
and contains a sliglit tlacad of stor>' upon which to carry 
the elaborate mystification, by means of wliich the firat 
b^narelle presents himself to the public ; but the Sgana- 
reUe of this piece was but a kind of hailequin, and bis 
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performance a pure piece of buffoonery from beginning 
to eml. In neither is there anything attempted beyond 
simple laughter, and that not of an elevated kind. 
Such were the first efforts of !Moli^re’s genius. He was 
kept in this vein no doubt chiefly by the traditions of his 
art, which had as yet found out no better way; by the ex¬ 
ample of the Italians, whose performances were almost the 
only theatrical r-epresentations (except the tragedies) which 
he could ever have seen: and no doubt in some degree 
by the necessity which would soon impress itself upon 
a man of genius, hating monotony, of providing some 
relief after the solemnity of the heroic plays which 
still held the chief place on the boards. Of his other 
j)roductions of this class nothing remains except tlie 
names, from which we may derive some idea at once of 
their quality and of the position tliey probably occupied 
as sketches for the pictures of the future. The ‘Docteur 
Anioureux,' the ‘Docteur Pedant,’ ‘Gros-Kene Ecolier,’ 
and ‘ La Jalousie de Gros-Ren4 ’ (no doubt wTitten for 
the special benefit of Du Parc), ‘ Gorgibus dans le sac,’ 

‘ La Fagotier,’ ‘ Le Grand Benet de fils aussi sot que son 
pfere,' ‘La Casaque.’ The ‘Fagotier’ was no doubt a 
foreshadowing of the imniortal woodcutter who was made 
into a doctor in spite of himself, as ‘ Goigibus dans le 
sac ’ must have been a study for the broad fun of the 
scene which forms part of the ‘ Fourberies de Scapin- 
All these were, no doubt, very laughable productions— 
“amusing trifles whicli had gained him some reputa¬ 
tion”—full of lively fun, trickery, and clever decep¬ 
tion ; but works which, in reality, scarcely broke the 8n^ 
face of his own rich territory,—imitations almost 8cr\’ile 
of a foreign art not altogether harmonious with the 
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scarcely developed but yet strongly individual char¬ 
acteristics of the French drama. That drama lias 
always been, as Jloland says, like Frencli wit in general, 
“much disposed to talk,”—a faculty not shared by 
the early Italian school, which abounded in action, and 
possessed a special gift of expressive pantomime. The 
beatings administered “ in the sack ” and out of it— 
practical joking which seems to have delighted the 
simple audience—the leaping out of windows, the bur¬ 
lesque changes of dress, and all the lively horse-play 
which appealed lather to the eye than the ear, come 
directly from this source. All tlirough his career 
llolifcrc was fond of applying the stick to his victims, 
probably finding it an easy way of procuring the laughter 
of the spectator; and of tins class seem to have been, 
without exception, the first compositions with wliich ho 
and his strollers amused their provincial audience. 

There came a moment, however, when liis genius 
burst these bonds. Possibly without any flourish of 
trumpets, or anything to prove to the calm spectators 
that the event was of importance, this sudden dawn 
took place. It was at Lyons, in the year 1653, five 
years before the return to Paris, that ‘ L’iltourdi,’ tlio 
first of the immortal succession of comedies which was 
to make Moliire’s name illustrious, came into being. It 
was received with great favour by the audiences at 
Lyons, and repeated when the strollers, as has been 
recorded, went on to P6z4nas to contend for the honour 
of appearing before the Prince de Conti. The ‘ Ktouidi ’ 
may not be a play to which we can look back with the 
highest admiration now, but a glance at its predecessors 
will show the reader how enormous a step had been taken 
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in it. It was the real entrance of a new monarch and 

4 

a new art u^x)!! the nide-conventioiial stage. If the 
work itself is still conventional and unreal, and far 
reinovcd from that lively representation of the manners 
and follies of the time which we find when Moliere lias 
discovered the real vocation of his genius, it is neverthe¬ 
less a world something like the actual universe, a place 
in which humanity can breathe, and in which there is 
room for the exercise of real faculties, in which we find 
ourselves. ‘ L’Etourdi ’ was followed soon after by the 
‘Depit Amoureux,’ a drama to which the same descrip¬ 
tion will apply. It is not yet the accomplished satirist, 
the laughing censor of tlie age, whom we find in these two 
essays at something newer and better than the rude fables 
of the past. The inspiration of fresh and original genius 
is as yet but vaguely visible. They are slid constructed 
upon old models, and according to an obsolete law ; 
yet there is an air of life under the masquerade, a gleam 
of humour now and then, a something of flesh and blood 
which separates them at once a hundred miles from 
Pantaloon and Harlequin. Something of the timidity of 
an adventurer risking himself uiion new ground, and 
groping about him for precedent and guidance as he goes 

_something of the caution of an inventor who does not 

yet know how far he may dare, nor if those attentive faces 
of the public all gazing at him, as he takes this firat step 
into the unkno^vn, may not cloud over before his very eyes 

_is in the new undertaking; but there is, at the same time, 

an enlargement and widening out of the world of fancy, 
a space, an atmosphere, a fraedom and wit of dialogue, a 
perception of character, such as had not been ventured 
upon before. These daring new attempts put forth so 
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cautiously—tentative efforts of a leader ujion ulinm liic 
bread of his company depended, and who had many 
more to consider besides himself—seem to have chilled 
forth no uncertain response from the provincial audienre. 
The new Mascarille, who was no other than the old Da- 
vus of classical comedy—the knave and slave of Tei-cnce 
and Plautus, scarcely disguised in clotiics of liorid Euro¬ 
pean finery, and in relations impossible between modern 
master and servant—was still a step nearer life than Scu- 
mmouche; and there was a smack of natiu’c in the reck¬ 
less youthful folly of the hero, rash in act and hasty in 
speech, baffling every trick done on his own behalf, which 
went far deeper than anything that Inwl yet been attempted 
in the conventional heroics of the early stage. 

Thus we find the dramatist on the vei^c of fame and 
success after so long an interval of obscurity and labour. 
All things had at last turned in his favour. He had got 
a hearing—the gates of court favour, tlio only gates of 
the temple of fame in 1658, were opening before him; 
and a still more effectual opening, tliat of Iris owji mind 
and maturing geniu.s, prepared him to take advantage of 
the great opportunity thus afforded. His apprenticeship 
had been rouglu Twelve yearn of vagabondism, of 
poverty, of banishment from all that a Parisian loves, of 
petty scrambling for the favours of the crowd, poor fare, 
poor lodging, and small applause, had passed over his 
head. But now at last—the capacity within him develop¬ 
ing and gi-owing every day, the bustling world of Paris 
with all its hummus and madness, its follies and its 
udt, oj>cniiig out to his keen obsen’ution—there came, 
that tide in the affairs of men which Molierc had the 
good fortune to bo able to take at its flood. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EARLY DRA.MAT1C EFFORTS. 

‘La Jalousie du Bakbodille/ already referred to, is 
the simplest and slightest of all Moli6re’s compositions. 
Neither this nor the ‘ Jledecin Volant,’ the only other 
example of his earliest works which has surviven, is in 
fact a play at all, but only a mere sketch or outline of 
a play—a canevas, as it is termed in the original French 
—“ frameworks ” upon which the actors were at liberty 
to stretch their o^vn powers of invention and improvised 
dialogue. A single extract will suffice to show the bur¬ 
lesque style of these early productions. When Le Bar- 
bouill6 offers the philosopher whom he consults money, 
in order to extract an opinion from him as to his 
domestic troubles, liis offer is indignantly rejected as 
follows:— 

“ You take me, then, for a man who may be induced to 
do almost anything for money—for an interested, mercenaiy 
spirit! Let me tell you, my friend, that even if you were 
to offer me a purse full of pistoles, and if this purse were 
contained in a rich box, this box in a precious case, this case 
in a superb casket, this casket in a curiously-worked cabinet, 
this cabinet in a magnificent room, this room in a charming 
apartment, this apartment in a splendid mansion, this man- 
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sion in an incomparable citadel, tins citadel in a celebrated 
town, this town in a fertile island, this island in an opulent 
province, tins province in a flourishing monarch)', this mon¬ 
archy in the whole world : and if you were to ofl’er me the 
whole world, in which should he contained this flourishing 
monarchy, opulent province, fertile island, celebrated town, 
incomparable citadel, splendid mansion, charming apart¬ 
ment, curiously-worked cabinet, superb casket, precious 
case, rich bos, in which should he contained the purse full 
of pistoles, I would not care a snap of the fingers for you or 
your money.” 

The ‘ Mcdccin Volant ’ is efjually extravagant, and 
still more pantomimic in form. The cliief interest of 
these primitive productions is, tliat they proved each tlie 
germ of more important works. 

We make, however, a wonderful step in advance 
when we come to the ‘fitourdi,’—-the first real com¬ 
edy, according to the rules of dramatic art, which 
Jlolifere produced. The play is imitated from one by 
Nicolo Barbieri, entitled ‘ L’lnawertito,’ and consists 
of a series of plots and devices contrived by the clever 
and impudent valet, Mascarille, ^ to aid his master, 
L41ie (the blunderer), in the acquisition of a certain 
slave named C61ie—these plots and devices being as 
often rendered inefficacious by the indomitable stupid¬ 
ity of the master. We need not attempt to tliread 
the maze of these innumerablo schemes, since it would 
he impossible to give the reader, in the small space at 
our command, any idea of the rapidity of movement 
and lively succession of incidents which make the 
faithful scoundrel’s inexhaustible trickeiy amusing, or 

* The nam« of Mascarillo is derived from the Italian maschfi-a. 
a mask, under which disguise Molihre himself played the part 
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the p(!i-sisteiit anil honest blundering by which his 
puz/led master thi’ows tlie cleverness of his scheming 
into fuller relief. Mascarille, Avith all his resomccs, is 
scai-cely even intended for a type of chai’acter. lie is 
tlie lineal descendant of the Davus and Tranio of classic 
comedy, the jjarent of Scajun, the “ emperor of hiiaves,” 
as lie calls himself; but tlu-re is no attemjit in liim to 
present any aspect of actual life, nor any plot beyond 
the succession of ludicrous incidents by which he is 
alternately foiled and triumphant. On the otlier hand, 
the character of the young Etourdi himself .stands out 
with a freshness and vivacity which it is very rare to 
find in the character of a hero, and which Moli^rc 
himself seldom puts into the central figure even of his 
most brilliant plays, nicre, as elsewhere, the leading 
gentleman, the conventional lover, has not very mucli 
to recommend him. Ihit Lclie, with all his faults, is an 
attractive being: liis very folly i.s natural and genuine, 
and there is an instinct of truth in him whicli is nut 
virtue hut foolishnes.s, yet whicli at once turns the thc- 
atriiad puppet into a .study of human nature. He is not 
virtuous; he does not mind how many lies Masearillo 
may tell, and is rcaily to take ailvantagc even of his 
lliefts,—hut ncvei'tlicless to himself lying is difficult, 
and lie is constantly betrayed by his own frankncs.s, 
his incapacity for ruse and deception. And his love 
is a real and "encnni.s sentiment. Even when it suits 


liis purpose to undervalue Cidie, he cannot tolerate 
the base expedient. “ To blame where I adore, is to 
wound me to the very soul! ” he cries; niul tliis genuine 
feeling gives a iiol)ler side to the character of the hot¬ 
headed young scajiegiace, whose every act is a blunder. 
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So (Iocs the warmth of his love-making when he is smug¬ 
gled into Triifaltlin’s house luidor Iho ujilu«;ky disguise 
of the Armenian. JIascarille wani.s him in vain :— 

“ It )imttui-s little that vuu called the Tmks 

V 

Heretics, and asserted on your oath 

They woKshipped for their gixls the sun and moon. 

All that might pass; Imt ’twies unhearahle 
To see how strangely you forgot youi'self 
In love-making; near Cidie, you were like 
The boiling pot that heaves on a great fire, 

And on all sides Iwils over. 

L/Ik. Could I help it 1 

I scarcely said a woiil to her. 

ilascariUe. What matter 1 

Words are not everything : one single moment 
Of such behaviour miglit cause more suspicion 
Than others in a whole long year give room for. 

LAie. What did I do then 1 

MascarilU. What? every one sjiw it. 

At table when Trufaldin made her take 
Her place, you had no eyes except for her ; 

Re<l, trembling, with yonr eyelids in a c|nivcr, 

You took no notice when they brought the dishes; 

You had no thirst except when C(5he drank; 

Then from her very hands you seized tlm glass, 

J»or would you have it mixed, nor yet throw out 
The remnant of her draught, but drank it up 
n ith ostentatious aiming at the place 
Her mouth had touche<l.” 

This pretty description in the midst of all the trickery 
stakes an entirely new note, and shows ns for the first 
time a lovable human being in the hands of the dramatist, 
and not a niore conventional automaton of tho stage. 

‘ Le Depit Amonteux ’ is made up of two distinct 
pinys: one consisting of a somewhat intricate pH copied 
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from the Italian comedy ‘ L’Interesse ’ of Nicolo Secchi j 
tire otlier, which carries out the title of the play, turning 
oir tlie quaiTcl and subsequent reconciliation of two pairs 
of lovci-s, Eraste and his valet Gros-Rcne, and Lucile and 
lier maid Marinette. The two stories, indeed, are so dis¬ 
tinct, that it is customary at tlie present day to represent 
oidy the latter, wliicli forins a complete play by itself. 
The other portion, too complicated to be capable of 
description here, is the story of a young woman disguised 
as a man, with all the eiTors and doubtful situations 
naturally consequent upon such a disguise. 

By far the ])rettiest and most amusing scenes are those 
whicli contain the real di'tpit or “ love-tiff” which gives its 
name to the play. Eraste and GF 0 S-Rcn(^, indignant at 
the treatment they have received from their respective 
mistresses, determine to break off all intercourse with 
them; and Gros-Benc thus delivers himself confusedly 
of liis views with regard to women in general:— 

“ Look you, master! woman is, as you may say, a sort of 
animal very difficult to understand tliorouj’lily—one whose 
nature is much inclined to evil. And as an animal is 
always an anim.al, and would never be anything else if it 
were to live a hundred thousand years, so umloubtetlly a 
woman is always a woman, and will never be anything else 
60 long as the world shall last. 

• . • • • • • 

“A woman’s head is like a vane on a house-top, turning 
to every wind of heaven. That’s why our friend Aristotle 
often compares her to the sea, whence it comes that one 
says that in the world one can find nothing so slahU as 
the wave. 

«••»*** 

“ For comparison’s sake, then, master, ns one sees that the 
sea, when the storm increases, gets furious, the wind blows 
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and howls, wave ag-aiiist wave making a hoiriblc confusion, 
and the vessel, in spite of the pilot, now 77iou?if8 up to tlie 
cellar and then sinks to the attic: so wlien a woman lias her 
fancies on, one sees a tcmpe.st like a hurricane, which wislies 
to dispute on certain—points; then a ccrhiin wind, wliich 
—^vith certain waves—in a certain fashion like a sandbank 
—when-: in a word, women are the very devil.” 


Tliis learned but incompifhensiblo disserhition on llm 
frailty of womankind is interrupted by the arrival of 
Lucilo and her maid Marinette, whereupon the Iovoin 
immediately launch forth into mutual recrimination. 
Eraste returns to Liicile her portrait, and Lueilc gives 
back a diamond ring, &c., she had received from him. 
They then read and tear up their love-lettcm, Gms-Rem' 


on his master, and Marinette her rnhstress, when- 
ever they see any signs of their resentment flagging. 
However, when they have fully made up their minds 
to a rupture, they cannot bring themselves to the point 
of actual separation, and, as in Horace, the old love is 
rxihindlecl, and the quarrel ends hy Lucilo asking Eraste 
to "see her home” ! Gros-Een6 and irarinctto cannot do 
othei^vise than follow the example of their respective 
master and mistress; and after having, in language per¬ 
haps somewhat less refined, vented their long-pent-up 
disp casure, and returned their mutual presents.-Gros- 

ftll Siven him for his hat, 

a hunM P ^ Marinette half 

^mdied Pans pins, a tin chain, and a pair of scissors, 

they determine on making their sepamtion irrevocable 
by brcakmg a straw together. i^^^vocauic 
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honourable folk, settles a rjuestion for good and all. Don’t 
look so sweet at me, I want to be angry. 

Marinette. Don’t make .<heej)’s eyes at me, my heart is too 
much enraged. 

Gros-Riue. Come, break! That’s the way to be sure of 
never relenting. Break it. What! are voii laughin-r, old 
girU 

Marinette. Yes, I can’t help it. 

Gros-Henl Deuce take your laughter! There’s all niy 
anger cooled down. What do you say,—shall we break the 
straw, or not ? 

Marinette. What do you say 1 

Gros-Iien^. But what do yon say ? 

Mannette. No ; I Avant to know what you say. 

OroS‘Ren^. Do you consent to my never loving you any 
more ? 

Mannette. That’s as you like. 

Gros-Ren/. No, as you like. Speak out. 

Marinette. I'll .<iay nothing. 

Gros-Rene. Nor I. 

Marinette. Nor I. 

Gi-oS‘Ren^. We’d much better .stop all this nonsense. 
Give us your hand. I foi'give you. 

Mannette. Ami so do I you. 

Gm-Renl Lord, what a fool your charms make of me! 

Marinette. And what an ass Marinette is when her Gros- 
Rene is by! ” 

It is beyond our power to transfer the airy grace of a 
dialogue, which after all depends more upon tone and 
look than wonls, into another language; but few scenes 
can be more cliarming when romlered by the graceful 
and unexaggorated art of the best French school of 
acting. Arolii-re often recurred to those delightful rep- 
resentjitibns of ymitliful rage anti reconciliation to lighten 
his gi-aver work. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HI3 FIRST SUCCESSES. 

It is not, as has been said, exactly apparent by wlmt means 
Moli^re was introduced to the knowledge of tlie young 
king and his gay brother, then a youth of eighteen, the 
darling of the Court. AVhether it was tlie Prince do Conti 
so often referred to, or some courtier, who liad, by hapi)y 
chance, seen, among all the strolling players who wandered 
about France, the company wliich played the ‘ Etourdi,’ it 
is impossible to tell. But however this may have been, 
the fact is sure that, on the 24th Octolwr 1658, Moliire 
and his troupe gave a performance in “ the guard-room 
of the old Louvre," temporarily fitted up for their re- 
wption, “before their majesties and the whole Court." 
Tlie queen-mother, Anne of Austria, stUl imposing hnd 
splendid, and not yet deprived of the supi-eme authority 
which she and her minister, Mazarhi, rebiined so long; 

dehght of France-a young king who liad all tlio 
sympathies of his people still with him, not yet re¬ 
sponsible for any mdl of government, but the centra 
ot aU better anticipations, the represenbitive of tho 
tuture~a splendid young prince of twenty, loving all 

P.C.—VI. ® 

0 
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gaieties and pleasures, and open above all to a ne^v sensa¬ 
tion ; and ilonsieur, his young biotlier, still the eiu'led 
darling, whom his mother drcsscd in female robes, and 
who cultivated all the damlyisms and lineiies of the 
time; such were the patrons of the new actors. The 
Court which suiTOunded them was one of the most 
splendid in history. Xothing finer in satins and vel¬ 
vets, in jewels and gold, in lace and ribbons, has ever 
been seen, tlian the fine people who clustered rouiid this 
Ijeautiful royal family, the mother and her two sons, to 
whom magnificence of every kind was nature. How many 
splendid figures might have been tlierc, did we give con¬ 
jecture room to speak!—a beautiful, dazzling assembly, 
in which genius and fancy and the finest keen oliservation 
were to be found, as well as the gilding and tlio splendour. 


Paris outside, it appeal's, knew little of wliat was 
going on. The eager city, Lazin tells us, was all agog 
about a whale which M’as about to be exhibited at 
Cbaillot, and knew nothing of Jroli^re. He had tlu; 
most select of audiences, nothing that was not noble 
and courtly,—a wonderful contmst to tlie good coun¬ 
try-folks whom he had been amusing as best lie could 
foi- years. Among these noble lonls and ladies, how¬ 
ever, was sprinkled a more eurious and more dilheult 
amlieiice, tlie playem ..f the Hotel do IJourgogne ; a rival 
company, half amused, half jealous to see what tlie 
strollers' would produce. The play which Moliere and his 
troupe represented was Corneille’s ‘Nieomede,’ concern¬ 
ing the production of which roport .<ays nothing. It 
sliows that our strolling company, notwithstanding the 
2 )efits (livniimnimits by wlii. Ii it bad maile itself known, 
had curefuUy lield by the legitimate drama, notwilli- 
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standing that liim.'iolf fiiltillcd hut jinmly a 

heroic part, and liad already liwai criislied i]i his ani- 
hitious attempt to write a tragedy of liis own. So ;it 
least it is s;u<l, though this may he hut an n lm of tin; 
vulgar seiitiuieiit which likes to Wlievo that men of tlm 
greatest genius d<‘ceive theniselves as to udiat they can 
do best. ^Vhen, however, the heroic play, liowsoever 
performed, was over, the manager - actor liimself sud¬ 
denly appealed on the scene, in his own pei-son, and 
addressed the king witli a “comidiment,” no doiiht of 
the usual extravagance. “Then, after thanking lii.s 
majesty very modestly for liis goodness in cxcn.sing 
the defects of the aetom, who had nj)pearcd witli trem¬ 
bling l>efore so august an assembly, ho assured him 
that only the gicat desire they had, to have the hon¬ 
our of amusing the greatest king in llic world, could 
have made them forget that his majesty already liud 
much hotter actoi« in lus service, of w-limn they weiv 
hut the humble copyists; but tliat .since the king liad 
so far suflcral their country mannei-s, he ontroated Imm- 
hly, us a further favour, that liis majesty M'ouhl nnu' 
permit him to give one of the little pieces which ha.l 
gained him some reputation, and with which he had 
amused the inovinces.” This diplomatic address, wliieh 
was evidently intended to smooth down and concUiato 
the professional listeners, whose presence was more im- 
imrtaut to Ifolitre tlian to the royal spectator, was 
graciously leceivcd; and now comes the crisis of 
SMi-c's fate. It is scai-cely likely that the strollers 
plajTd Conieillc any better than, if as well as, the 
Parisian coini»aiiy, who probably had begun to con¬ 
gratulate tliemselves that tliere was not much to fear 
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from these new rivuls. But liere was something in 
whieli the actors of the Hotel do Bourgogne, the kuig’s 
own servants, were left behind. Tlie mixture of the 
comic witli the tmgic w:is unknown to them, and no 
doubt tliey awaited the novelty with mingled contempt 
and alarm, as something unworthy cif their dignity—a 
piece of “country manners” more fit for a fair than for 
the presence of a king. 

The afterpiece thus brought forwanl at a liazard, 
was one of the lost pieces of Moliere’s early period, a 
2 )etU divedmemeiit in one act, like the ‘ Jalou.sie du 
Barbouill^,’ entitled the ‘Docteui' Amoureux.’ After 
the severe spell of tlic tmgedy, it may be imagined 
what an unexpected relief to the splendid audience, 
>vho were as ready to laugh at everything lieroic as 
if they had lived in the nineteenth century, was the 
^^•itty dialogue of the latest fable wliich Moliirc had 
>\-oven for his associates. Perhaps {it seems probable) 
part of the dialogue was left to the ready wit of the 
actors themselves, of whom Moli^rc was onej or, if 
not so, it was at least fresh from tlio brain of the in¬ 
ventor, who played the part of the doctor in love—the 
pcdantrphilosopher—always one of his favourite victims. 
The laughter tliat followed this unexpected addition to 
the evening’s amusement decided the after-course of 
Moliere’s life. lie had attained the end which he had, 
in courtly phinso, declared to be the chief object of his 
ambition, and whicli many more distinguislu'd persons 
tlian a poor player considered an object worth living 

f,,j._],e had amused the king. No need henceforth to 

courir Ic.^ p-ovinces. His vagabond life, vith all its 
risks, was over. Tlie king at once bestowed upon the 
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ncM' troiipo who liud made liini laii^di, a wtlloil jinsitii'ii 
and locality. Ho gave them the title and )»nvilo”<‘s of 
the Troujic ih‘. }t')iii<icur ,—the otliev comi^any, of wliicli 
Molitre declared his to he the huinhle copyists, hut 
whose opinion o)i the subject is not ineiitiniu'd, having 
already acquired the distinction of calling thoinsclves 
the Tmipe du lini. King Louis gnintod to tlie now 
comedians the privilege of sharing the Hotel de. Ihdit- 
Bourbon with the Italian company alreaily cstiddisheil 
there; aud his brother “ accorded them tlic honour of 
his protection, and the title of his playem, with an 
allowance of tliree bundled IhTos for each perfonnanoc.'’ 
“Tlic three hundml lims were never paid,” is, liow- 
evor, the commentary of a member of the comjiany, Tlie 
young prince, Philippe, is not indeed visible to us at all 
in the transaction. But Louis from (his moment became 
Moliiro’s faithful protector,—a patron and friend upon 
whom he could always i-cly. 

The Court, however, was on tl»c eve of leaving Paris 
when this brief gleam of glory shone upon JroliJiro’s path. 
Luo days later the ■whole sjilcndid train had disajipcareil, 
the kmg having set out for Lyons, whither he went with 
the intention of marrying ono i)rmcess, and where another 
of higher pretensions was oflered to his acceptance. The. 
players had little to do with these great concerns. A 
Princess of Savoy or an Infanta of Spain, what did it 
matter to ilolitrcl Even the peaec which w;is settled 
and ratified by the marriage thus pi-ojcctcd was lew in 
tlie player's way than the question how to overconu' the 
critical public of Paris, aud win a second victory wbicb 
should confinn him in his new iwsition. He began at once 
with the ‘Etourdi’ and the ‘D^pit Amoui-eiix/ accoixl- 
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ing to the host autliorities, hut without any marked suc¬ 
cess. A different and very spiteful account of this second 
beginning, by wliich we are asked to believe that it was 
only in consequence of his failiu'e in producing the stan¬ 
dard dminas that he had recourse to his own, is to be 
found, however, in a contemporary satire uTitten by one 
of his rivals of the other theatre, at a later period of i\[o- 
liere’s life. The slander and venom of this production 
are harmless iiou', Jloliere’s name alone keeping it from 
Jitter oblivion; hut there is some air of truth in its ac¬ 
count of the difficulties with which his beginning was 
encompassed. He is supposed to be describing tlie effort 
it cost him to gain a hearing:— 

“ We opened with ‘ Heraclius: ’ thus beginning, 

No fear had I of fortune for the winning. 


Then I took heart, and with a dauntless front 
Harangued, placaixlcd, braving every brunt; 

But still the current of success we missed. 

After ‘ Ileniclius,’ ‘ Rodogune ’ u jis hissed; 

‘ Cinna,’ and even the noble ‘ Cid,' receiving, 

Nor ‘ Poiiipey,’ better treatment, left me griering. 
Affronted, lost, not knowing where to tuni, 

I had a thousand minds to hang or bum; 

When lo ! a blunder changed this evil sort. 

And when I near had sunk, brought me to ])ort: 
Instead of Corneille uith his laurels won, 

I played the ‘ ^toiiiilland the work was done.” 


This, tliough written in malice, seems to give a rea 
soiiahle and pr(»bahle vci-sion of the facts of the case. 
The actoi-s of Jloliere’s troupe were Jiot strong emmgli 
t.p cope with the king’s players in trogedy. Molieie 
himself had no gift that way, and the qualities which 
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iiisiucd success in one class of i)cifiiniiaiiccs were nut 
so likely to seeme it in the other. Unt iivheii, ])ei- 
haps in a kind of despair, he put the ‘Etunrdi’ on 
the stage, alarmed and donhtfnl whether an audience 
accustomed to the classic tragedy woulil l)ut xiy with 
this novel cllbrt — the success was instant and unniis- 
tukahle. The “spcclatoi-s weiv tr.nisp«»rted,” we are 
told. As it had been the fresli fun and merriment of 
the ‘ Docteur iVmoureux’ which hail won the king and 
Coui't, so it was the higher Imnujur of tlie first true 
comedy which vampiished tlie people. True, tlic lying 
knave Mascarille sjming directly from classical tradition, 
and the leading idea of a slave to he purcliased was not 
like anything that could happen in I'mnce; but Lelic 
was pure human nature—French llesh and Mood, in all 
the delightfid folly, thoughtlessness, self-confidence, and 
generosity of modern youth. 

At this gi*eat crisis of his existence hfolike himself 
liad reached the maturity of manhood. He was thirty- 
six, in full mid-emrent of tlie way; and ho liad need 
of all his strength for tlie tisk before him. For it 
was no small task, to undei-take the satisfaction of tlio 
public and tlic maintenance of a troupe of perfoniiers 
in an altogetlier new vein of dramatic work, with Tuit 
two plays, besides bis trilling stock of farees, “ to tho 
good.” He could not go on representing these two plays 
for ever, and in tragedy it was evident that success was 


very dubious. Thus pre&sed by the actual necessity of 
filling his theatre and finding occui>ation for his players, 
Moli^re stood, like Sliakespearc, in circumstances which 
wo are disclosed now to consider as tho woret possible for 
poetical composition. Like the immortal play^vl•ight of 
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the Globe, before a restless and indifferent croml, not 
caring at all whether ho prosi)ered or was ruined, and as 
ready to lend an car to his rivals as to himself—and at 
the head of a little band of people dependent upon liim— 
the still immortal though less mighty playwright of the 
Hotel de Petit-Boui'bon was driven, with little time to 
thuik, into creation. In the face of all the theories which 
demand calm leisure and retirement for the production 
of great works, these two examples stand out unanswer¬ 
able. In the first case, what lofty imaginations, what 
deptlis of tenderness and passion, what high and noble 
philosophy, “ musical as is Apollo’s lute,” were poured 
out in answer to this call! Moli^re was not a Shake¬ 
speare. In his mind tliere was no Lear or Othello, no 
Portia or Rosalind; only once perhaps at all, and that 
not till his course was wellnigh over, did he get the 
length of passion. But the impulse and the work were 
the same. Both were stimulated like any house-builder 
by the necessities of the day,—they had to live and to 
make live the band of followers who tnisted in them. 
Ifo fostering of patronage nor calm of study lent leisure 
and dignity to tlieir toil Sliakespeare, .so much the 
greater of the two, turned to tlie grander side of life, 
and took the heart of man with all its seriou.s passions, 
woes, and delights, to make liis daily bread by. Mo- 
liere, put to instant action in the same wa)', snatched at 
a narrower and less noble triumph, hut still a triumph 
which genius alone could liave attained. 

It was a bold step which the French dramatist took. 
He had been, it may be siipjai-scil, introduced more or 
less upon the skirts of society—if not finding admittance 
to the inner circles of tlie great, at least approaching here 
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and tlimi those charmed confines. And of all the fine 
company ui Paris, there was none wliich l^Ioliere was Sf 
certain to liavo heanl of, or so likely to have approaclieil, 
as that of tlic Hotel dc Panibonillet, which M’as the centre 
of the most superfine and cxciuisite society tlien exist¬ 
ing. In every age distinguished hy a special intel¬ 
lectual development, some such langlmblc oveixloing of 
the refinements of talent has bubbled over in gi-otcs(pi(-‘ 
evidence of the larger hcavings of life and genius. In 
Elizabeth’s time there was Euphuism flourishing side by 
side Avitb Shakespeare’s English : in the days of Louis, 
the Augustan age of France, there were the Pn'ckn^tfx. 
The name was appropriated chiefly to the elegant coterie 
which collected in Jladame de Pambouillct’s 
where romance and refinement reigned sujjreme ; where 
the old-fashioned virtues were rustic and rude in com¬ 
parison with the fine brand-new delicacies of sentiment 
and feeling; and where the greatest treat that could be 
given to society was a reading of a new copy of vei-scs, 
an anagram, an acrostic, an enigma—the dainty comiiosi- 
tions of small poets whom, i)roud of their own apprecia¬ 
tion of genius, the great ladies chose to woivhip. 

These elegant rooms were filled u-ith all that was intel¬ 
lectual in Paris; and never had tlierc been more genius 
m Pans than at that moment—not to speak of the pre¬ 
tences at it, which men in those days could not quite 
see through, Ireing stUl too near to teU, k-twoen two pre¬ 
tenders to fame, whicli was the La Fontaine who was to 
last for ever, and which the Voiture or Menage whose repu- 
ktion was of the most temporary kind. Eossuet, Pascal, 
U Fontaine, and Eaciiie, some older, some younger, were 
aU MoUire’scontemporaries; and even Pierre Comeille, 
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the earliost among them, had still scarcely passed his 
prime. iVll that is chissic in French literature now, wiis 
iili\'e and in motion about t)ic old, narrow, picturesque 
streets. The young Mai-quise de Sevigne had not long 
been married when Moliere came back to Paris, and from 


time to time her bright coimtenance would appear among 
tin* ladies who formed in ecstatic groups romid the Abbe 
C(din, or who—virtuous upon a sentimental i)recii)ice of 
impropriety—turned Platonic love-makhig into a science, 
ami between their raptures over a well (or badly) turned 
vei-sc, made tliemselves and their lovers ridiculous by a 
thousand follies of over-strained sentiment. If we might 


suppose Moliire in his own person introduced into one of 
the elegant assemblies in which Menage or Voiture, not to 
say Cotin, read tlieir verses,—or appearing in the perfumed 
alley between a fine lady’s bed of lace and satin and 

her chamber wall of cut velvet or rosy brocade,—looking 
on, a shy stranger, at tlie enrious scene, whUe Mademoi¬ 
selle de Scudery tnieed the map of the Pays du lendre, 
or Cronte recited his last impromptu,-how easily should 
we trace by the silent laughter in his eyes the progi'css of 
his thoughts! Here was a subject ready to his liand. 
All the aflectations, the follies, the simplicities, the 
childish vanity, tlie intellectualism gone mad, of this 
strange society, were tempting to the satirist. AVliat fun 
could be made of them !—fun not bai-sh in the fimt place 
at least, tempered by a certain lialf sympathy, a gleam 
of tolerance in the midst of the laughter. The culti¬ 
vation of that science of veKC-making, fooUslily called 
noetrv, ami all the aflectations of the pseudo-cntics; the 
absurdities of sentimental courtsliip long drawn out, with 
all its extravagant complaints and fantastic delicacies o 
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fueling,—suggcsUnl einlless ninuscmciit to tlic new nat- 
iiist, suddenly made uwaru of Ins power, Imt did not 
]iut any gall into liis fiiii or Intteini’Ss intf) his heart. 
And ^foliure was so new to Paris and this curious ex¬ 
otic flower of Parisian life, that there can have been no 
treachery in his fii-st exercise of the reiisoi-sliip of laughter. 
He had been hut a year in the capital, and no intimacy 
or confidence of friendship hound liiin to tlu‘ lilne-stock- 
ing coterie, which he thus caught at the fiiiit glance, and 
hchl up laughing to the laughter of all tlie world. 

AVhether he was aware what an immense step he Inul 
made when he produced the ‘Precieuses llidiculc.s’ it is 
impossible to tell; most probably there was no classili- 
cation in his mind of his oAvn works; minds busy witli 
imaginative creation arc seldom at the moment fully aware 
of its scientific and social aspect. The success, however, 
was immediate and unquestionable. Loret, a conteinpo* 
lury chronicler, gives an animated sketch of the new jilay, 
which M’as “ much visited by pcojdc of e\’ery (piality.” 
He tells us, in his lively rhymes, that never so great 
a crowd had been seen in the Hotel do Petit*Po\irl)on. 
Neither the ‘ Edipe’ of Corneille, nor tlie ‘ Cossandm’ of 
Bois-R(d)ei't, nor the ‘ Federic * of Iloyer, were so worthy 
of the laurel. “ It cost me thirty sous,” he adds, not with¬ 
out a grudge, “ hut I lauglmd for more than ton pistole-s.” 
Curiously enough, however, the admiring chronicler docs 
not name Sloliire, though, besides being the author of the 
piece, he played the chief part in it. The “Comedians 
of Jlonsieur ” arc named as the playero, and that is all. 

Tlie social sect of the Pn'dcux had originated towards 
the end of the reign of Louis XIII., in a laudable effort 
made by the leaders of society (as far as manners, art, 
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and language ^'ere concerned) to correct tlie coarseness 
and licentiousness of tlie literature of the dav. Ladies, 
who might faiily claim to he called illustrious, as well 
from their hiith and station as from their education, 
led the van of those who endeavoured to introduce the 
imi'di-desired reform. But the elegance and purity ctf 
language and ideas of the ejwch between 1620 and 
1640 had dcgeiiei-ated in 1660 into exaggeration and 
absurdity. All that was natural was rejected, and no¬ 
thing admired but wljat was enigmatic, subtle, and 
replete witli mannerism. 'J’hese eleg-ant revolutionaries 
met together for the purpose of reforming the ortho¬ 
graphy of the language, and even went so far as to 
recommend the suppression of what they wci-c i)lcascd 
to call useless and ugly syllables. The fever was at its 
height in 1658, wlien Molierc retunie<l to Paris. A 
few' feeble attempts liad been made—one of them liy the 
Abb6 Cotin, wlio himself wj\s one of a\roli6re’s victims 
at a later period—to expose the folly into >vhicli they 
were drifting; but it w'as reserved for the new comedian, 
fresh from tho provinces, to cover tliesc sentimental 
coteries with confusion. The fiivt blow was a master¬ 
stroke. The ‘ Precieuses Ridicules ’ convulsed Paris, and 
startled even tho poetical guides of tho salons, lake my 
word for it,” l^Ienage is reportc<l to have .said, “we must 
now bum what we have liitliei-to a<Inredand though 
this candid acknowlcdgiuent of di.scomfitm-e is somewhat 
apocryphal, there can be no doubt that a gival victory was 
gained, and that this manifestation of pedantic folly and 
false intellcctualism liei-e received its deatli-blow. 

The i>lot of the little dmma is simple enough. Jiado- 
loii the daugliter, and Cathos the niece, of Gorgibus, the 
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two PiTcicwc-^ uf the coiueily, tlecliuc the liiiiuls of 
the two suitoi-s La Grange ami Uu Croisy, apiiroved ami 
chosen hy their fatlici-s, on the gruuml that the ideas and 
langnagc of tlic.se gentlemen arc not sufHcieiitly refined 
for theii- taste—especially that their manner of prefen ing 
theii’ suit is devoid of all gallantry. The relmHed lovem, 
in order to be i-evengcd upon tlieir fantastical mistresse.s, 
semi their resjiective valets, Mascarille and Jodelet, 
ilresscd up—the one as a marquis, and the other as a 
viscoimt—to visit the ladies. Tlic Pirckuscs arc ex¬ 
alted beyond measure by the visit of two, as they suj> 
pose, leaders of Paris fashion, and by the fulsome and 
exaggerated flattery bestowed upon them by the dis¬ 
guised valets, and sending for the fiddlcis, invite several 
of their friends to an improvised dance ; whereupon the 
masters, La Grange and Du Croisy, appear upon the 
stage accompanied by other servants, who strip the dis¬ 
guised marquis and viscount of their hoiTowed plumes. 
The Pimetuses, covered with confusion, receive in addi¬ 
tion to this wholesome lesson a smart reprimand from the 
enraged father, wlio sees Irimself the talk and laughing¬ 
stock of the toivn, thanks to the extravagant behaviour 
of his daughter and niece. 

The first scene is merely preliminary; but the second 
brings ns at once into the presence of tlie heroines. 
The father, Gorgibus, who is in search of them to de- 
inand why they have rejected two desirable suitors, is 
formed by their maid that they are making pomade 
for their lips, like the Vicar of Wakefield's daughters. 

G est trop pommad4!" he cries, exasperated. 


“ Gw. A mighty necessity there is indeed for greasing 
your faces to that extent! What have you done to L gen- 
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tlemen whom I have just met going out looking so dissat¬ 
isfied ! 

Mwlelon. How could you possibly expect us, papa, to put 
up with the very irregular proceedings of these gentlemen I 

Got. What fault have you to find with them? 

M(ul. A fine idea of gallantry theii-s is, indeed! What! 
to begin point-blank by (talking of) mairiage? 

Got. And what would you have them begin with I Is 
not the holy tie to which they aspire a sutficient proof that 
their intentions are honourable ? 

M(uJ. Ah, father! 'what you ray is terribly common¬ 
place. I am quite ashamed to hear you speak so, and you 
really should get youraelf taught to express yourself fashion¬ 
ably. Why, if ever}’ one held the same opinions as you, a 
novel would soon come to an end. The idea of Cyrus marry¬ 
ing Mandane at once, or of Aronce being wedded to Cl^lie 
straight off! ‘ ... A lover should first of all sec at church, 
or out walking, or in some public ceremony, the peraon 
with whom he falls in love; or some fatality should cause 
a relation or a friend to take him to her house, whence he 
should come out rapt iu deep thonglit and melancholy. For 
some time he keeps hi.s passion a scciet from the object of his 
affections, but nevertheless pays her froquent visits, and 
takes care always to introduce some question of gallantrj', 
which exercises the wits of those present. At last the day 
of the lover’s declaration anives, and this should be done 
.’enerally in a remote part of some garden, whilst the com¬ 
pany ara at some little distance. The declaration is followed 
by a prompt display of anger on our part, wliiclj shows itself 
by our changing colour, and which for a time banishes our 
lover from our presence. Afterwards, however, he finds 
means of conciliating us-of accustoming us insensibly to 
the discussion of his passion —and at last draws from us 
an approval which wo will make with reluctance. But 


1 Cvnis and Mamlane are tlic prim-ii.al ilianuters in ‘AiUiiaiio, 
or tlie ‘ Grand Cynis,’ and Aronce and Clelie in ‘ Clflie.’ oele- 
brated novels of .Mademoiselle de Scudi ry. 
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to strike at once to the point of maniage, and begin the 
romance at the wrong end!-” 

We translate this passage at some length, because 
it is an exact analysis of a novel by Jladcinoiscllo de 
Seudevy. Tlie reader may remember that the inimorhd 
Mr Collins, in ‘Pride and Prejvidice,’ also thought it 
characteristic of “ an elegant female ” to rej)ly to a pro¬ 
positi at first by a negative. 

Cathos in her turn dei)recates the matter • of - fact 
marnier of proceeding of tlie two suitors as follows 

“ I would lay a wager that they have never even seen La 
Carte de Tendre,^ and that ‘love-letters,’ ‘delicate atten¬ 
tions,’ ‘gallant epistles,’ and ‘pretty verses,’ are unknown 
lands to them. . . . They have none of tliat air which gives 
you a good opinion of people at first sight, The idea of jxiy- 
ing a lovers' visit with legs devoid of all omanients, a hat 
without feathers, an Ul-kcinpt head, and a coat sliowing a 
woful want of ribbons—good heavens! What lovers, indeed! 
What a parsimony of dress, wliat a drought of conversation ! 
Their ties are not made by the fashionable maker, and their 
breeches are half a foot too narrow.” 

WHien Gorgibus addresses them by their piiipor 
names, Cathos and JIadelon, they uiforni him tliat 
they have assumed tlie names of Polixene and Aminte, 
as was tlie fasliioii with the ladies of the day. Mar- 
otte, the imsophisticated serving-maid, now comes in 

* The map of “ Love Land " was iiiuili sUuUetl in the Pricirux 
society. Love Land is bounded on the north by the Dangerous Sen, 
and on the west by the Se.a of Enmity, with the broad Lake of Indif- 
ference on its nortli-eastcru comer. Tlie River TucHuatiou (branch- 
mg off into Esteem River in the north-east, ami (Imtitnde River in 
tlie nortli-west) traverses it from south to north, leading from New 
Prieuilship town through “ Tendre snr Inclination " to the two other 
towns of " Tendre”—the one “sur Estime” and the otlicr “snr 
Reconnaissance." 
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to say that a lackey Iws appeared to announce "a 
visit from a gentleman,” whereupon Madelon tells her 
to express herself with less vulgarity. “You should 
say, one of the male necessities wislies to know if you 
are disposed to be visible.” To wliich she replies, “ I 
don’t know Latin, and I have not studied, as you have, 
‘ philopliy ’ in Cyrus the Great.” Hearing, liowever, that 
the gentleman who waits is the Marquis de JIascarille, 
Mailelon and Catlios bid her show him up immediately, 
but firet tell her to bring the “counsellor of the Graces.” 

“ Marotte. What sort of animal is that 1 You must speak 
‘ Christian ’ if you want me to understand you. 

Cathos. Bring me the mirror, ignoramus that you are! and 
take good care not to soil its surface hy the communication 
of your own image.” 

Mascarille now makes his ejitry, carried in a sedan- 
chair on to the stage, extravagantly dressed, in an ex¬ 
aggeration of the fashion of the day; and having be¬ 
stowed a cuir in payment upon one of the porters, shows 
Ids true lackey’s charaeter by humbly paying the other, 
who threatens him with one of the chair-poles. 

The Prkwises reappear, liaving given the finish¬ 
ing touches to their toUet; ami after a bandying of 
absurd compliments on botli sides, iUmanzor (tlie so- 
rebaptised page) is bid to “roll forward the conveni¬ 
ences for conversation c., to place chairs. Masca¬ 
rille declares that his heart is luisafe in such company, 
and makes as though he must beat a retreat, till upon a 
notification from Cathos that an “arm-chair has been 
stretching out its arms for the last quarter of an hoiw 
witli a desire, to embrace him,” lie combs his vng, and 
smoothes his lace ruflles, and sits down. He then tells 
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the deceived and delighted girls, m’Iio complain that tlicy 
do not receive many visits Ijccaiise they arc not as yet very 
well known, tliat he will procure them tin' necessary in¬ 
troduction to the gentlemen who work for the * Magazine 
of Select Articles,’ so that they may be well n\) in all the 
newest litemry cllbi-ts of the day, the madrigals, sonnets, 
rebuses, portraits,^ A'c., A'c.; and, aprojm of madrigals, 
lie tolls them that he is liaitl at work putting the wliole 
history of Rome into that form of vci-sc, and treats tliem 
to an iniprompfu wiiich he had composeil the tlay before 
for a certain duchess on whom he had been calling, 
which for its absurdity can only be e(|ual]ed by the 
famous sonnet of the ‘ Femmes Savantes.’ The follow¬ 
ing tianslation is almost literal:— 

“ Oh, oh! woe’s me! my prudence comes too late; 

Whilst without feai- your charms I contemplate, 

Your stealthy glances steal my heart away,— 

Stop thief! stop thief! stop thief! stop thief! Isay.” 

Tliis miserably doggerel composition calls forth loud 
expressions of admiration from the ladies, and Made- 
Ion declares that she would rather have composed only 
those two words, “ Oh, oh I ” than a whole epic poem. 
After himself dilating upon the astounding appropriate¬ 
ness of every word and line, Mascarille volunteers to 
“sing" his iwetical elfusion, and this calls forth still 
more rapturous praises from his enchanted auditora. 
After various other extravagances, we amve at the 
moment when Du Croisy’s valet has himself announcetl 
under the name of the Vicomte de Jodelct, and is pre¬ 
sented by the (false) ^farqiiis as Iris particular friend and 

' PorlraiL<i~si literary conipositioii in wliich the writer draws liis 
o\Mi or some other person’s j)ortrait luider a psemlonym, 

F,C.—VI, ' n 
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a miracle of braverj", wliereupon the two begin to extol 
each other’s deeds of valour; hut we must confess that 
our Pr>'cku.-<e--< were very easily gullrtl Avlieii tlieydid not 
see the absurdity of Jodelet’s assertion, that i^IascariUc 
had commanded a regiment of “ hoise marines,” and that 
the demi’bine which they carried by stonu at the siege of 
Arras was no “half” but a “full moon.” However, the 
dhwuement is now close at hand. The two masters break 
in, the valets are betrayed, and the Pn'ckmes covered 
with confusion. Gorgibus, roused to a pitch of furj’, 
bids his daughter and niece “ go hide their faces for ever ; 
and you” (he continues) “that are the cause of all this 
folly, extravagant absui'dities, pernicious pastimes of idle 

brains, novels, vei-ses, madrigsds, sonnets, may the d- 

take you for good and all! ” 

'Wlieu the coterie which had thus fallen under tlie 


la.sh made its munnurs of indignation licmd, an attempt 
was made by way of peacemaking to assert tliat tlie 
Pt’Mcuse^ of the jday were not tlie blue-stock iiigs of 
Paris, but Pr/Tkii.-o'^ of the jmivinces—false copies of the 
ti'iie,—as, indeed, witli line ihumatic pereeplion, they had 
been represented to be. Ihit this wa.s not a pretence 
which couM deceive the sharp siglit of the real victims, 
whose wounded nmour jn'ojire saw too clearly the mean- 


of the iussault. After the fii'st jierfonnaiice a sudden 
pause of two or tim e occunvcl biuore tlie piece 

reappeared,—a delay proeured by the action of some 
person of authority, anxious to save the feelings of his 
friends. The ellect of this proceeding, however, was 
only to add popularity to tlie Siitlre thus acknowledged. 
So great was its success, that in onler to prcient thi 
issue of a jiimted ami incorrect publication, Moline 
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\m obliged, against his will, to permit it to be print¬ 
ed, adding a humorous preface, in wliieh lie makes ati 
adroit attempt to conciliate liis in-itated victims, “ It is 
a strange tiling that one should be forced into jo int in 
spite of one’s self,” he says; “therc is nothing so unjust, 
and I could pardon any violence but this.” “But," he 
adds— 

“ I do not wish to play the part of a modest author, and 
depreciate my comedy. I should offend Paris if I acciisd it 
of having applauded a piece of noii.«ciise ; and a.s the jmblic 
is the absolute judge of this kind of u ork, it would be im- 
pertinent on my part to give it the lie. Even if I had enter¬ 
tained the worst possible opinion of my ‘Pjecienses Pidi- 
cules' before their rejiresentation, I ought now to believe that 
they are worth something, since so many people have spoken 
well of them. But as a great part of the advantages which 
were attributed to the work depended on the action and tone 
of voice, I hud no wish that it should be robbed of these ail- 
vantages, anil it appeared to me that iU success in the repre- 
sentation was sufficient to have satisfied me. . . . How¬ 
ever, I have not been able to escajie, and have run tlie risk 
of seeing a stolen copy of my piece in the hands of the 
printers, accompanied by a licence obtained by surprise 1 
have m vain appealed against thb. The necessity has been 
made evident to me, either to lie printed or to have a plea 
at law—and the last is worse than the first. It is thus 
neces^ry to yield to destiny and consent to a thing wliich 
would be done whether I consented or not. 

“ Mon Dieu! how embarrassing it is to biing out a book bv 
berr ! Now, if lime hod 

now ^ 1 ?precautions which other gentlemen autlmrs, 

sini accustomed to take on similar occa¬ 

sions. Either I should have procured some great patron 

bbemlitvT’‘l' my work, whose 

hberahtj I slioiUd have drawn forth by a floworv .ledication • 
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or I should have attempted a fine and learned preface: for 
books are not wanting which would have taught me to speak 
learnedly about tragedy and comedy—their etymology, tlieir 
origin, their definition, and all the rest. I might have 
spoken to my friends, who, to recommend my piece, would 
not have refused me either French or Italian verses. I could 
even have got myself praised in Greek,—and everybody 
knows that a compliment in Greek is a very fine and eflec- 
tive thing to put in the fiont of a book. But I am hurried 
into the world without time to think what is best to do, 
and I am scarcely allowed to s;iy two woixls to justify my 
intention in respect to this comedy. I would fain have 
made it apparent that it keeps within the bounds of honest 
and permissible satire; that the most excellent things are 
subject to be copied by apes who deserve nothing better 
than to be laughed at; that bad imitations of what in itself 
is perfect have been in all ages the subjects of comedy; and 
that for this reason true philosophers and brave soldien? 
have never thought of being offended by the Doctor or tlie 
Captain of comedy, no mom than judges, princes, and kings 
to see Trivelin, or some other, caricature on the stage the 
judge, and prince, and king. Therefore the true Prtfcieui^es 
are WTong to be offended by a representation of the ridicu¬ 
lous copyists who imitate them so badly. However, as I 
have said, I am allowed no time to breathe, and M. <le Luyne 
is ready to put me into a fine binding on the spot: so be it, 
.since it pleases God.” 


Though this excuse is skilfully inaile, Aime ^Far- 
tin points out, with great justice, tliat “the excellent 
things” which the ‘Prccicuscs Kidicules’ copied, are 
precisely those which j\[olici'e holds up to derision. As 
for the two rustic (Jtimohclks th<unselvos, who an; so 
anxious to he hikcn for learned ladies, there is a flavour 
of youthfulness and innocent folly ahout them which 
tlie author himself, we cannot hut think, is tender of, 
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and the spectiitnr tiiids liiniself insensibly diuwn to tlio 
side of Gathos and ^^ad^‘l(Jll; wltilc the trick of tin* bi iital 
fine ‘’cntlcincn who j*lan the discoiiditun^ of llicsii il<‘- 
lightfiil young women, is as little en'ditablc to them, as 
is the similar but still more cruel trick wliiidi hold l.yt- 
ton employs in his ‘ Lady of Lyons.’ A similar eil'ect 
occiu's in the English comedy of ‘ High Life below 
Staii-s,’ Mdierc the injuied master, when lie conies in, 
upsetting all the airangements of the jdc.asant company 
in the kitchen, is quite intolnralilc to the mulience, who 
arc so much more diverted by the lady’s-maids and aadets 
than liy tliis intnulcr. AVitli far more i-eason Itrascarille, 
ill all his elegance and refinement, is more interesting 
than his master. Whetlier Molierc liad in liis niiml, 
underneath his chief subject of satire, and lialf contrary 
to it, another and deeper cunent of idiilosopluc langliter 
at the wider conditions of humanity itself, who will ven¬ 
ture to decide? Genius secs more and fiuihcr often 
than it i.s itself aware. 

Eitlier, however, Moliore was alarmed by tlie proinitt 
identification of the objects of his satire, and by find¬ 
ing himself thus confronted by the possible enmity of a 
coterie so influential—or the liesitatioii, and ^HJihaps, up 
to a certain point, timidity of mind which luul made Ids 
advance in the direction of authorship hitlicrto so slow 
and gnulual, returned after tins first brilliant essay. 
Certamly his next effort carries us back at once into the 
region of the ‘ Etourdi,’—into the commonplaces of the 
theatre. ‘SganareUe,’ the next piece produced, is a 
mystification a FItalkmie, a brief and lively combination 
of mistakes and witticisms, “a simple Cflucim Italicn, 
embroidered willi excellent verses, which brought out 
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tlie {i*liiiinible talent of the author,” but nothing Avorthy 
of moa* special notice—except, indeed, the Invention of 
Sganarelle himself—a personage as distinct as any of 
the traditionary characters who held the stage before 
him, but, like them, rather an abstraction or type of char¬ 
acter than an individual. T"j> to this moment Jlolicre’s 
chief ci’eation had been ^fascarille, tlic emperor of 
knaves, the CA’er - faithful yet ever-lying valet, who 
cheats, steals, and perjures himself for his master, hut 
is always true to his interests, sticking at nothing which 
can advance them,—a diameter, if diameter lie can he 
called, wliich is a direct heritage to the modem stage 
from the antique. Even in the entirely new ground 
of tlic ‘ Precieuses,’—trenchant satirical sketch of the 
follies of the moment, as unlike as po.ssible to the 
traditionary comjinsitions of the theatre—he had been 
still the chief agent. The Sganarelle, liowever, is a nciv 
species, destined to the same often varied yet unvary¬ 
ing part, progressing from one play to another like his 
pretl(;ccssor, but more human, more individual than 
he. In the play Avhich hears his name he stands out 
before us in full jierfection, a true citizen of the loAvor 
class—niatt(!r-of-fact, yet full of rude humour—shrewd, 
not unkind — sedf - opinionated, self-sufficient, ca.sily 
taken in, but cinming, and as ready to deceiA'o as to 
be deceived; a burly figure, honest enough, yet by no 
means insensible to tlie attractions of vice, and quite 
Avilluig to tike his jileasure where lie can find it, Avith 
a jovial imliffcreucc to morality. Xo sort of romance 
or lialo of imagination is tliroAAUi alwut tliis robust 
companion. He is the rude cynic of common liffi 
—greedy, graceless, coAvaitlly, and mercenary 3et his 
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gros riir is always amusing, ami hriglitcns every seene 
in wliicli he ajijM.'ai's; ami there is a kiml of Imnesty of 
churacter in him altogetlier apart from the honesty of 
principles which he is entirely destitute of. In this, 
his firet appearance, he is jealous, and the victim of the 
most ti-anspavcnt delusion, hut extremely comical in liis 
suspicions, in his gi'otes(jUe distress over liis supposed dis¬ 
honour (which, after all, is ijuite too ethcTOil a gi'ievniice 
to touch him really), and in his cowardice and vanity— 
none of whicli, liowever, move ns to actual contempt, 
the nature of tlic burly and HoslUy iMjnhomme being too 
little clcvateil to demand any fmc Immah qualities. 
Tliat Molicrc slioidd liave invented tliis character for 
IhmseU is odd enough, except that its very grossness 
and mattcr-of-fact complexion give room for many a 
slircwd assjuilt upon the vanities of tho time,—many a 
gleam of tiviiehaiit sarcjisni, all tho more hrilliant and 
piercing that it leaps suddenly fixtiu so a[)parently opaque 
a slioath. 

After tlic amusing little play in which tliis important 
person firat sce-s tlie light, I^Ioliere had liis firat failure— 
a not unmeaning incident in the cai’cer which was now 
rising to the fullest height of reputation and prosperity. 
The tiret of liis serious plays, ‘Dun Garcie do :NavaiTe,’ 
which immediately followed ‘ Sganarclle,’ is not of a 
kind whicli coidd ever l>e iwpular. It is a story of love 
and jealousy, never rising to any tragic issue. Tho hero 
IS the victim of iinuimeiahle accidents, all cleared up 
jet always racurring; and his jealousy is too easily 
awakened, too unreasoiiahle and peraisteut, to kindle 
synqmthy. The style is often fine ami stately, and there 
is a certain melancholy grandeur in the jealous lover; 
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Imt notliiiis short of the gloom of tragedy could recon¬ 
cile us to Ills frequent despaii-s and reiientaiices, or to 
the tedium of the often-repeated mistakes byivhich he is 
driven into frantic doubt and misery. 'J’he effect of tlie 
wliole piece is monotonous and oppressive. A noble and 
virtuous princess, subject to continual misconception, is 
scarcely more enlivening tlian the noble and vu'tuous 
prince who is constantly wronging her; and wliile we 
can easily understand how the dmmatist, feeling himself 
at the bottom of his heart only a buffoon when all was 
said, should, as soon as he felt tlic exhilaration of suc¬ 
cess, have made a des])erate attempt to express tlie more 
serious side of liis genius, and attain to sometliiiig 
more beautiful and refineil tliaii ‘Sganarelle’—we cannot 
wonder at the failure of tlie elabomte ami melancholy 
elFort, whicii was so gi-eat a contmst to all tliat went 
before. “ After having made jealousy ridiculous in 
tlie grievances of Sganarelle, he attenijited l*» clothe tliat 
passion with eloquence and nobility in the juince Don 
Garcia,” says a judicious critic. But the attempt failed 
completel}'. The receipts, sure tlieniiometer of the 
theatre, went douTi at once, falling to tlieir verv low¬ 
est after a few nights of tlie unfortunate piece, which 
Jfoliere liad tlie good sense to witlidraw. Tin's sharp 
lesson, no doubt, must have brouglit .some bitterness 
as well as eiiliglitcnmeiit with it. It sent liim back to 
that sphere of comedy wliiob lie must now have felt, 
no doubt witli some pangs of disappointment, to ho tlie 
only splierc for him. The reader will not, prohaldy, 
entertain so low an ojiinion of ‘Don Garcie do Na¬ 
varre ; ’ Imt at tlie best it lias never received .iny entliu- 
siastic aj)])rcciation, and the most we can say for it is, 
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that it furiiislieil some scem-s to the ‘ Jfisaiiliiiojic ’ in 
after-days. 

From the colil shade of failiiix* thus ciKMiiiiitereil, 
Molieiv, however, into hii”litiR‘s.s and jimsperity 

agam in the ‘ Ecole des Staris,’ or ‘ Scliool for Ilnshaiuls,’ 
by M'hicli lie reinstated hiin.celf in popular favour. Fliis 
play can scarcely he sepai-ated from its pendant, ‘L’Ecole 
des Femmes/ which followed after an interval. The story 
in both is in a gieat measure the same, but trcjited 
with a diffeience, and in the latter with a l>oldnes.s 
ami force unknown to the former production. The 
‘Ecole des Maris’ brings before us two brotliem, elderly 
mid senous. win. Imvc the guardiansliip of two young 
girls, sisters, whom they leaiicctively intend to niarr\s 
but whom they treat in the most di«;imilai‘ 

Anste, the firet brother, givuig his ward Teonor every 
i«ty a„.l l,is full confidence; while Sganarelle (a 

' t »>‘>1 i'xlcecl the only disa-Tecahlc 

.™<1 ^ ^ lovec 

^>«lk.a to sTy th- \he?’ ‘'"= 

-to.- U aWel; tlT 
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heroine in it to form ;v contrast mth Agn^s, the simple 
niai.Ien, wliom lier guardian and would-be husband, 
keeps in entire ignorance of the world, with¬ 
out education and society, simple find uninstmeted as a 
child, hut who manages, as well as Isabelle, to carry on 
her own love-aftairs under the very eyes of her guardian, 
outwitting all his scrutiny and precaution. It is a little 
curious that iloliere’s mind sliould ajiparontly have so 
dwelt upon this subject, just at the moment when he, a 
man of nearly forty, was about to many a young girl of 
seventeen, and one who, like tlie wards of Sganarelle and 
Amolplie, must liave been more or less in a dejiendcnt 
and protected position, if not in his omi house, at least 
in the immediate community that surrounded liim. Was 
it Amiaiide Jlcjart, and the way of training lier to he tlic 
best of wives and women, tliat occupied the mature lover ? 
or was the temptation to laugh at liimself and jeer away 
luiy doubts he might liave,—or at least the faculty which 
cfin subsist even ivitliout genius, of seeing the ludi¬ 
crous aspects in which his own position might appear to 
otlicrs,—the influence wliich kept him to this theme? 
The imagination can scarcely refuse to fancy some sucli 
reason for dwelling on such a subject. 

iMoliere seems to us to have thus composed, twice over, 
the kinil of half-comic, half-serious jiicturc whicli a man 
might make of himself in a dilemma whicli lie did not 
know how to manage—if only to see liow he lookeil in 
it, wlnit Wiis Ins ]>est way out of it. '\\'as it safi* to 
he suspicious, over-caivful, trembling at every cliaiice of 
evil: or all-trustful, fearing notliing? and then, if he 
had begun to feel how readily he liimself miglit fall 
into any ti-ap of seeming ingenuousness, made sweet by 
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beautiful smiles ami teal's, niij^lit it not have hceii a 
relief to him to make sucli a dupe of Sgauarclle, yet 
subtly, secretly, take all the sting out of the situation 
by making it Sgjniarellc’s fault? If there Avas nut some¬ 
thing of this feeling in the rccun-eiice of the llicnie, it 
is strange, that it slumlcl haVe liaunted him so closely 
at this special moment of Ids life. Tim * Kcole des 
ilarls’ ^Yas fii-st played in June 1661, the ‘ Kcolo des 
Femmes’ in the cud of 1662, and about half-way between, 
in Febnuuy of the latter year, he married. The coin¬ 
cidence, at least, is not without interest. 

Moliere’s inamage was indeed an event of great im¬ 
portance in Ids life, with even more than the usual 


domestic influence uiwii his happiness. He had been 
for ycai-s the intimate companion of llirec or four Bd'-jaits, 
wlm liad been luembers of his troupe from the earliest 
chapter of its career. Madeleine P>(Sjart, above all, had 
held a most promuient place in the little commuidty of 
which he formed the central figure. She was, wo arc 
told, an excellent actress, but not a woman of irreproach¬ 
able life, and her connection even with ^lolibro himself, 
as has been mentioned, had been supposed to bo of a 
doubtful kind. 'When, however, the strollers rotunted 
to Paris, a young member of tbe Bejart family, no less 
than twenty-seven years yoxmger than Madeleine, makes 
her first appearance in historj', tliough she had been, in 
all probability, for a great part of her life, the pet and 
nursling of the friendly and faithful, if not very moral 
and spotless, ti-oupc of which Madeleine Bdjait was one 
of the chief members. For a long time this young 
Armando was supposed, by all the writers on the sub¬ 
ject, to be the daughter of bladeleino; her marriage 
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certificate, liowever, entirely contradicts this idea, stat¬ 
ing her to be tlie youngest sister of tliat well-known 
family. 'Ihus described, and attended by her brothel’s 
and SLstei’s, and the old mother, who had brought so 
many actoi-s into the world, iVnnande made her appear¬ 
ance before the altar at St Philippe du I’oule, and be¬ 
came the wife of the famous and now prosperous actor, 
who tt’us alreatly basking in the rays of C’oiii-t favour. The 
entire family seems to have collected to do tlie young bride 
honour: iuid so did tlie family on the other siile, the good 
and respectable hmnjcuh^ Jean Potpiclin, and various 
inerabers of his kindred. The young iVmiande ivas seven¬ 
teen, the bridegroom foity, and there ivas more gi-oiind 
than usual for the tremoi’s wliich generally attend such a 
union. The circumstances were .so peculiar tliat i^Ioliei-e’s 
enemies soon after brouglit against him the honible and 
revolting accusation tliat it was his own daughter whom 
he had married. And tliough there never was any real 
evidence in supjiort of tliis slander, yet the condition of 
tlie society in which two women, even su))po.sod to be 
mother and daughter, could both he connected with the 
same man, the one lawfully, the other unlawfully, is lioiri- 
fying enough. Into the details of this ijucstion it would 
be, for obvious reasons, <piite inapprojuiato to enter here. 

Armaiidc Btgart had grown up in the .sti’ange family 
circle in whicli, more or le.ss peaceably, the comedians 
lived together, and no doubt bad been tniined to take 
their hcwildering relations us a matter of oomse. She 
was not — as who could expect .‘^he .sliould he? — a 
model wife, iior was Jfoliere Iiappy in this new lie; but 
he seem.s to have loved her jiassionatoly, and there is 
something .strangely touching in the way in which the 
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middle-aged dmmatist sets liiniself to play upon tlio dif¬ 
ferent follies that might or could he pevpotruted ])y men 
in circumstances simikv to his own. Uneonsciously, no 
doubt, the hero of his piece grows into a ciu-icature of 
jealous suspicion or of calculating folly in Iiis hands; 
and the tricks of the young coquette, whose natural ten¬ 
dency to intrigue neither severe restmiiit nor simpleton- 
innocence could extinguish, are palliated witli a dnmiatic 
apjiropriateness, yet subtle human folly, wliich is scanady 
less than pathetic even when it is most aumsing. ^Vouhl 
she deceive himi was she sure to deceive him?—alas, 
yes! all that lie knew of human nature in such circum¬ 
stances made the likeliliond gieat: but it would not bi¬ 
ller fault,—it would be the fault of old Sganarelle with 
his brutal distrust and severity, yet credulous deceivable- 
ness; or of old Ai’iiolphe with his foolish theories and 
attempts to put a stop to the force of nature. ]>ut hlo- 
Hire himself, more kind than Sganarelle, more wise than 
Arnolphe, did lie deserve a better fate 1 
Before, however, this marriage took place, Moliere’s 
life had brightened greatly under tlie favoumble influence 
to which liis genius owed its full development. He had 
lieen fortunate enough, when lie firet played before llie 
king, to attain tlic end which, accoixling to his omi higli- 
flouTi explanation, was the highest satisfaction that lift* 
could give,—he had succeeded in amusing the greatest of 
monarchs; and I.ouis had evidently conceived a favour¬ 
able opinion of him. On several other occasions this 
favourable impression had been renewed, and one inter¬ 
esting conjunction of these great men is specially notice¬ 
able. Tlie playera were sent for to amuse the latter 
ilays of Afazatin, and played before liini in Ids chamber at 
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the Louvre, where he laj' stretched upon his sofa, while 
the young Louis stood behind, leaning against the couch 
(if liis subject-ruler, and no doubt seeing the day approach 
when he should be free from the yoke of the great minis* 
ter, and able to rule in his o^vn pei-son. Molike played 
tiie ‘ Etourdi' and the ‘ Pr(5cieuses Ridicules ’ before tliis 


remarkable group, surrounded })y all that was brilliant 
in France, and by crowds of comtiei's waiting eagerly for 
the new day tliat was about to dawn. A few months 
later j\Luarin died, and tliis new day—the most splendid, 
if also in its conse(|uences the most disastrous, of any 
in French history—rose. Perhaps no man in France was 
more affected by the change than l^foliire. Jf. Bazin, 
wliom we have already so often quoted—a ivriter who has 
examined with much critical acuteness all the facts dis¬ 


covered or refuted by t he various generations of Moli^rc’s 
biogiuphers—gives a striking aperpi of tlie kind of union 
which formed itself from the earliest days of Louis’s reign 
between tlie king and the player. It was, ho says, “some¬ 
thing more than a disdainful or frivolous protection—it 
was a movement of affectionate intelligence as prompt a.s 
sympathy and as lasting as egotism.” 


“ From the moment when these two men, placed at such 
a distance in the social oixler—the one a king freed from all 
restraint, the other an unequalled comedian but still timid 
moralist—saw and understood each other, a sort of tacit 
a.s 30 ciation estiil)lished itself between them, wliich permitted 
tlie latter to dare everythiu", and premised liim full a.ssiir- 
ance and pretection, upon tlie sole condition of re.sj)ectiiig 
and of amusing the former. We must add that never public 
treaty to which the faitli of a monarch was solemnly engagetl 
could have been more .sincerely c.\ecute(l; that at no eniev- 
geiicy, in no circumstances, was the .safeguar'l given to the 
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writer against all the resentments that his art might pro¬ 
voke, ever withdrawn from him. It is a mere jest at onv 
cipense, such as historiuus too often indulge in, to ]ilace 
Moliere among the mimher of those thinkei-s w)io sullc-ied 
persecution in their time. On the contrary — and this is 
much to liis praise—never man pm-sued his way more e>'en- 
ly, or was through all his cjireer less shaken in it. He liad, 
no doubt, the enemies he made—his rivals, the individuals 
and classes offendeil hy his attacks, professions, coterie-s, even 
the Clmrch iUelf; hnt neither individuals nor elnsses could 
harm him, or even ventm-ed to attempt agaiiust him anything 
which went the length of violence. The incessant war M’liicli 
he levied against the wrongs and ridicules of his age brought 
him innumerable trimnphs, hut never cost him a wound. 
Everywhere and always we find him encom-aged, re\varded, 
indemnified. When he was attacked in ways which inllu* 
ence public opinion, l»e had full freedom of reply,—a five- 
dom which he used fully, it might almost be said, abused; 
and even the cruelty into which he sometimes allowed him¬ 
self to be drawn was considered in him nothing more than 
a legitimate revenge. He to whom all things were thus -per¬ 
mitted was no poor knight-errant fulfilling his mission at 
his proper risk ami peril, exposed to vengeance, and fearing 
to be abandone<l to his fate. A caprice, for once enlightened, 

of sovereign power, gave him confidence and strength; his 
genius gave him all the rest." 

M. Bazui proceeds to show that it was in tlio repre- 
sentiition of the ‘ Kichon.\,’ one of the di-amatist’s next 
productions, that King Louis fuist realised and recog¬ 
nised the great qualities of Molitre, and tlio glory which 
such a dependant was likely to shod round his Court. 
The firat representation of this hi-Uliant httlo play was 
given at Vaux, in the house of Foiiquet,—one of the 
extravagances which brought about that minister’s ruin. 
And if the impulse wluch produced the ‘ Pi-dcieusos ’ was 
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a daving one, what will bo said of this piece in wliicli the 
comedian had the audacity to hold tlic mirror up to the 
Court itself, presenting before their astnnished eyes him¬ 
self in the j)erson of the hero, wearied and afflicted by a 
swarm of Fiu'htuj' —bores, fine gentlemen, and comtiei's— 
each spreadijig forth his own faA'uiirite vanity, the one more 
tedious, more troublesome than tlie other? Tills dash of 
extreme daring, coming siuldenly after a long interval of 
caution and timllity, seems to liave been characteristic 
of Molike. Taking fright after the ‘ Precieuses,’ he had 
dropped back into regular and semi-conventional com¬ 
edy, long enough to recover his courage; and now he had 
evidently got up his spirit again to the length of a still 
more audacious fling, not only at contempomry manueis, 
but, bolder still, at Ins own chosen amlience. “ From 
the first word,” says Hazin, “ y<iu perceive that the playt^r- 
author has not placed himself in an imaginary world, far 
off, heroic, or trivial, hut that he is, in fact, a personage 
of the same country, of the sime condition, jxs his audi¬ 
ence—a true inaniuis, like the most jihnueil and ribboned 
of those before him. . . . The//J/7o'«ywiioni he passes 
in review are all of that quality, or conm!ete<l with it. 
Here then, all at once, tlic stage is placed on the level 
of the spectatoi's; on one side and on the other appear 
the same men, the same ornaments, the same feathers, 
the same attitudes, exce[>t that on the side fixun Avliich 
the folly ha.s heeii copic<l all arc silent and listen, u'heix'as 
on the other side where the imitation is, there is move¬ 
ment, action, laughter.” 

Ei-aste, tlie hero, full of his own serious business, (it Is 
but a bive-allair after all—but on the stage, is not that 
the gravest business of life?) is stopped and interniptrd 
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by one butterfly after anotber—so many different mani¬ 
festations ot the elegant dandy of universal comedy, the 
very same lordling that disgusted Hotspur, a class n liich 
seems to have been specially invented for the use of tlic 
satirist: but dressed in all the elaborate finery and extra¬ 
vagant eostimie of the day, and each with his favourite 
folly, liis hobby, with which he delays the purpose and 
wastes the time of the exasperated hero. One has a new 
air of his own invention, a new step on which to ask the 
impatient spectator’s opinion ; another hoies him with tlie 
account of a game at caids. “ I had the ace of clubs, 
(think of my ill-luck !J the ace, the knave, the king, the 
eight and ten of hearts,” yet lost the game; “ could you be¬ 
lieve it possible r* Two othcK, this time Prkmu, and 
eloquent phUosopliers, adjure him to decide between them 
on a sentimental dispute whether a lover ought to be 
jealous. Then the marquises have a moment’s reprieve, 
and it becomes the turn of the suitors, who be<^ for 
traste’s good offices witli the king. \VI,o could doubt 
tha It was » as good as a play ” to see the countenances 
ot tho courtier, as they lookcl o„ speeoUe^, and saw 
tbciuselves hold up to the ri.licule of the world) As for 
I^uis, the chief spectator of aU, it is iiupossihle to sup- 
pose a piece of malice more puiuant, more amusing, to a 
y jmg moii^h with whom it was a point ot honL to 
hold himself on a level of semMivine superiority above 
aU these butterflies. For him there was at once tho 

711 - '~“»ass, the indignation 

mud l,m, MobJie knew what he was domg._l,fknew 

J;o.-vn ^ 
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always morc or less conscious liow much egotism was in 
the adulation he inspiied, and never sorry to see the llut- 
tering throng around liim divined and laughed at. After 
the play was over, Louis, it is Siiid, himself condescended 
to indicate a form of folly Avhich the satirist had missed. 
He pointed to his grand vencur, the master of the hounds, 
“ There is one you have left out,” said the royal critic, 
with a flattering su^estiou that was more than praise. 
On the instant Dorante, pursuing liis “stag of ten,” 
soimding his horn in the dej)th3 of the forest, swearing 
and declaiming against the rustic on a clumsy mare, with 
villanous hounds, who comes in his way and spoils sport, 
is added to the little gallery. Is^ever was there a more 
busy, self-occupied, important comi)any of bores, eacli 
bent upon his o^vn folly, As one after another ciime 
upon the stage in remorseless realism and truth to fact 
as well as nature, what a flutter of tenor and expectation 
must liave been amoug the victims! each marquis fearing 
that his turn would come next, and every gallant antici- 
jiating nervously the exposure of his sjjccisd we<ikness. 

The ‘Ecole des Femmes,’ to which reference has al¬ 
ready been made, and which succeeded the ‘ Facheux,’ 
was in some respects still more daring, though we can¬ 
not believe that Moli^re was conscious, or had any 
distinct intention, of assailing the far greater and more 
potent forces which felt themselves cludlenged in it. 
The chief personage in the play (though it would l>o 
out of place to call him the hero) is the pedantic moralUt 
Ajnolphe, the type not of hypocrisy hut of rigid sever¬ 
ity and egotism—who, after declaring hi.s doctrine that 
“ extreme ignorance ” is tlic only safeguard of a woman’s 
honour, and that all she needs to know is “to pmy, to 
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lore me, to sew, and to spin ’’—gives to tlie innocent 
Agn^s, the type on her side of absolute (l»iit not stu¬ 
pid) simplicity, a ‘JIaiuial of the Duties of a Marrieil 
Woman,’ witli a daily exorcise to be used by lier along 
witli lier prayei'S. In this the n‘ligi<ius portion of 
the community, always suspicious of attack, saw, or 
thought it saw, an attempt h) ridicule tlm books of 
devotion so much in use at the time, as it saw also, 
in Amolphe’s address to his ward, a iv.semblance to, 
and caricature of, a sermon. Hut the play appears to 
ns much more like a peace-offering to the insulU-d 
Prkiemes than a covert assault upon ndigion, — the 
foolish Aimolphe, whose policy is Indd up to ridicule 
throughout, being just such a creation as was most 
likely to discredit all vulgar and commonplace scorn of 
the Prec/eiwfiif. “A clever woman is a bad propliccv/’ 
he says; “ I will have nothing to say to a fine wit. ^ I 
woidd ratlier have an ugly woman wlio was stupid, than 
a clever woimm who wa.s beautiful.” The Agu^8 wlio is 
trained by tins amiahle pereon is tlie emhlem of eimpH- 
eity; but notwithstanding, her love-intrigue is managed 
with some skill, and Amolphe is caiiglit in Ins own trap. 
Jhus the whole inference of tlie piece is that stupidity 
■lud Ignorance are poor guardians, and that the rude 

'‘nd 

upcs the one most hoiielessly deceived. Nothing could 
be more plain than tliis lesson. It is the a.^trcLn of 
m own satire, the protest of genius against its oivn ex- 
^agance, a of compunction for the laughter he had 
Wolf caus^ for this incamation of enmity to ^0 
Pr^-ae..e and hater of clover women is the moL hil 
and unsjnnpathetic of aU MoUfere’s curmudgeons. Evl 
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tlift Sgaiiavelle of tlie ‘ Kcole des Jfaris/ though not at- 
tmctive, is less disagreeable tlian Arnolphe. To be sure 
tlie dminatist’s heart melts over liis offspring, and the in¬ 
nocent Agn6s is not foolisli but only simple and charm¬ 
ing in her simplicity; but the jesdous guardian-lover 
who consigned her to stupidity for liis own safety, and 
did all he could to make her a fool, is himself made a 
fool of with delightful poetic justice. The offended ladies 
perhaps did not appreciate this subtle attempt at concili¬ 
ation, l)ut yet there never was a victim sacrificed more 
distinctly in the shape of a peace-ofiering. 

We have said that the story of the ‘Ecole des Femmes’ 
is very much like that of the ‘Ecole des Maris;’ how¬ 
ever, as it gave rise to a little attendant literature of its 
own, it may be well to enter into this play at greater 
length. Arnolphe is the representative of jealous middle 
age, full of rigid tiieories and selfish purpose, always 
suspecting and deceived, yet strongly detennined to do 
what has never yet been done,—to train, as has been 
said, a model wife for himself by keeping her mind 
entirely undeveloped, and her imagination immaculate 
from all knowledge of good and evil. Returning from 
an absence, this strict guardian finds his ward (who is 


quite ignorant of his matrimonial intentions) in the same 
state o°f sweet and tranquil indifference in which lie 
left lier. No, she has not been melancholy: she has 
finished his six night-go^ms and head-gear: she is never 
bored: nothing has happened to disturb her. He is 
delighted with this calm. “My fine ladies,” lie cries, 
“heroines and phUosophers, dealers in tendeniess and 
fine sentiments, I defy all your verses and romances to 
e<,ual this modest ignorance!” Hut while Aniolpl.e 
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stands thus apostrophisiuj,', there enters a c-erluiii youn;,' 
Horace, the son of his friend Oronh', wlio lias searcely 
recognised liiiii heforc he hastens to tell him of his adora¬ 
tion for “a young ci-catint- who lives in that house,” and 
whom he intends to carry off—for which purpose it is 
that he has just borrowed some imniey from his <ild 
friend. Arnolphe, without lK.'tKiying himself to tin* 
young man, rushes, fmutic, indoors to the girl, wliom he 
questions about this y(»uth, and from whom he i-cceives 
the most ingenuous and candid c<infession that she has 
indeed seen Horace, that he has visited her, and nnuh; 
himself agreeahle to her. Angry and alarmed, yet half 
mollified by the simple acknowledgment, Amoljdie de¬ 
clares that he will have her married directly. Agnes tak(‘s 
this suggestion witii the same smiling tranquillity. “ Yes, 
as soon as he pleases,” she says; and Amolphe, pereuad 
ing himself that her frankness is a sign of innocence, 
hastens to make the necessary arrangements. IToiw'o 
moreover, luinying in, informs him that he has Ix^en 
turned from his lady’s door hy the servants, and that 
she hei-self has spoken to him severely from the halcony, 
and tlirown a stone at him—which delights the elderly 
bridegroom; until Horace proceeds to say that i-ound the 
stone was wrapped a letter, in winch the siwtless Agn^s 
declares lier love with the same simplicity wdiich lias 
so much comforted Arnolphe. Again plunged into fury 
and despair, the disappointed guardian keeps a strict 
watch, but in vain; the lovers manage to meet, ami 
Horace at last., like another itourdi, confides to Aniolphe’s 
cliaige the runaway Agn^ herself—who has declamd 
her determination to escape with him from the marnage 
with which she is threatened. When Arnolphe finds 
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liei* once more in liis power, tlicre ensues a scene of re- 
pi-oaclies and relentings full of j>a.ssionate feeling, in 
wliicli the elderl)' lover rises to a height of ti-agic dis- 
uppointinent and melting tenderness, tliat transfers tlie 
interest of the spectator at once from the pretty young 
people to the elderly ungracious personage, whose con¬ 
flict of feeling is so intense and real. At the height of 
the storm, while he is denouncing her, a soft word, a mild 
look, brings him again to her feet. “ Little traitress, I par¬ 
don you all. I give you back my love,” he cries—“ that 
word, tliat look, disaniis my wratli;” and he jdcads iu?, 
at a later period, Moliere himself was doomed to j)lead. 
After tills, however, comes in a pair of old fathers,—inval¬ 
uable inventions of tlie shige,—the father of Agnes, wliom 
no one knew anything about, and the father of Honice; 
when it is discovered that Horace and Agnes have hi 
reality been affianced from their cradles, and Arnolphe 
is tlivowu back with poetical cruelty into that chill of 
loneliness and desertion which, in the drama, is the nat- 
uiid fate of all old peisons who interfere with the happi¬ 
ness of young lovei-s. 

lilolk-re hail never reached so high a point of power 
as in tlie scene last i-eferred to (Act v. sc. 4). The 
wliole play, indeed, is pervaded by a deeper strain of 
feeling, a touch of jiassionate reality, of which heretofore 
his works had shown no evidence. But it was not this 
powerful .scene M'liich cauglit the attention of the public 
so muoli ns the one previously descrilicd (Act iii. so. 2), 
in which the old guardian-lover gives to liU wartl the 
“ Maxims of Marriage,” which she is recommemled to 
use witli her daUy devotions. His thi-eat of the “hoiling 
caldrons,” in which women are to be plunged in hell, was 
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taken 1))' some j'oocl |icoplc to lie u sneer at the jii-'iial- 
ties denounced in sennoiis — as tlie “Maxims were 
considered an atUiek upon manuals of devulioii. “ It is 
incontestable,” s;iys Baxin, “that the quarrel between 
iiloliere and the devout originateil in this piece ” “They 
did not "0 so far,” he adds, “as to say it publicly,” hut 
they K^entcd the supposed insinuation of a laugh against 


religion by all kinds of insinuations on their side, and 
stirred up a general rising against Jloliero of the chases 
whom he had offended. So strongly did this o])inion 
gain ground, that a personage already often named—the 
Prince de Conti, whose former relations with ^loli^ro 
seem so doubtful, yet to wliom is constantly given the 
credit of being his early patron—went out of his way to 
l>oint out these scenes as examples of the “open and 
unconcealed immodesty” of the comedies of Ids time, 
among which, he says, “ nothing more scandalous could 
be found.” The modem reader unll find it difficult to 
discover either the immoilcsty or the impiety. But it is, 
unfortunately, only too easy to produce a prejudice in tlic 
nuiuls of simple people of strong ivligious feelings, though 
there does not seem the slightest ground to suppose that 
any idea of disrespect to religion had so much as crossed 
the mind of the dmmatist. 

ICviilently, liowever, the imputation galled hhn; and 
he was moveil to adcqit measures of self-defence, such 
as are (wu think) to Iw earnestly deprecated in liter¬ 
ature, however they may .solace womuled pride. The 
next two dramatic ivorks M’hicli Moli6re put upon the 


stage were nothing less or more than elaborate and 
pjissionate attempts to exculpate Idmself, and carry the 
war into the enemy’s country,—luingled apologies and 
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rqnis'lls of the most vehement kind. The 'Critique 
de lEcole des hemnies’ dues this by means of a dra¬ 
matic dialogue, in which a marquis, a fine lady uf 
the Prkieum order, and a rival dramatist make a joint 
attack upon the author, mIio is defended on his side by 
two keen and delicate feminine wits, and one man. 
The idea of entertaining the public with this piece 
of self-defence shows what confidence l\Ioli6re had 
acquired in the interest of tliat public — confidence 
chiefly derived, no doubt, fixun the support of the king. 
Tlio arguments in such a piece do not merit discussion, 
—everybody knows how feeble are the adversaries in 
a literary dispute of this kind, when fortune is all on 
one side, and the controversy can end but in one way. 
^\niat doubt that the dramatist would prove liiiuself 
right and his opponents ridiculous 1 Ihit unimportant, 
nowadays, as this is among the works of IVroliere, it was 
by no means so void of consequence then. A literary 
(piarrel is always more or le.'is amusing, if cleverly con¬ 
ducted, to the loukem-ou; and iX'rhaj)S there were mute 
inglorious Molieres in the crowd to wliora it gave a sen¬ 
sation of pleasure to sec the givat Sidiri.st ex]) 0 sc his own 
weakness as lie had exposed the weakness of others. At 
this distance the synij)athetic student will pass over tins 
painfid and elaborate .self-defence, with only less repug¬ 
nance and dislike than mu.st lx* exciU'd by its still more 
disagi’ccable sequel, the ‘ Impromjttu de A’ei'sailles.’ 

Tlio ‘Critique’ called forth oilier Critiques, as might 
have been looked for; and at the .sjiecial cummaml of (he 
king, we are told, IVfoliilire took in liand to mply to them, 
lie did this in a second diamatic sketch, the ‘ Im- 
promjitn,’ tin's time taking tlic f«»rm of a rehearsal, ui 



M'liicli lie and liis troujii* aiijjcairil inuli'i' their own names 
but ill the di’esses of a wtirquh ri<linifi\ iiiriiyiiin facln u.i', 
VHinjuise/a^nnnih-e, scrvanlc y»/vV/fM.<e, Ac., and under 
cover (if a supposed piece for M’hieli they liad not liad 
time to study their |KU'ts, diseu.'ised over aoain the subject 
of the ‘Critique’ and its counter-Cnti(|ues, Jloliere liini* 
self condesceudiiig to give imitations of liis rivals of the 
H(3tcl de Ihiurgognc, and assailing hy name the author of 
one of the little pieces wliich had been written against liini. 
It is with a emtain sense of moral downfall and humilia¬ 
tion that we glance over these two dramatic special-plead¬ 
ings. Perhaps the Prance wlik-h it wa.s Moii6te’B mission 
to convict of all lier follies, exposing licr to the judgment 
and laughter of posterity, would have been incomplete 
without this exposition of the siituist himself,—mcrciles.s, 
cruel, and petty in his vengeance, forgetting oven his own 
dignity and what M-as due to his genius in the fervour of 
his offence and uTath. Altogether the spectacle afforded 
us IS nothing less than pitiful Tlic poor excuse hi it ll.at 
it is done hy the king’s desire, is almost an aggravation of 
the offence; for.the adroit flattery by wliicli the dramatist, 
wlido showering his ridicule upon the “ marquises ” who 
form a great part of the Court, keeps tlie king liimself 
a ways on Ins pinnacle of scmWivinity,-thc fountain 
of all honour. Ins pleasure the higlicst standard of suc¬ 
cess Im dissatisfaction the only thing to fear,-is not 
cmlitable to such an intelligence as tl.at of Ifoli^ro. 

fayenot I obtained fur my comedy all that I could 
wisly lie says, “ smee it has had tl.e happiness of pleas- 

2 ^^ 2 : 'vhom it is my special effort to 

IMCASO f 

TWe is uotliing wliich ,ve could so much wish lo 
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•\vi[)e out of the recoiil of Molieie’s life as these two 
ett'orts of self-defence; although, >ve say it with regiet, 
they give us a glimpse of the taste and manners of the 
time, w'hich, by saving them from being utterly worth¬ 
less, makes them injurious,—a lasting reproach alike 
to his character and to his genius. Happily few readere 
think of turning from the iKjtter fare provided them, to 


pasture upon antiquated recriminations like these. 

Tlie affection of Louis XIV. f(tr his player was evinced 
about the same time by a still more pmctical proof. The 
king recorded his tacit disapproval of the rising tide of hos¬ 
tile criticism, by placing the name of Jfoli^re in a grant of 
pensions to the most distinguished French witers, giving 
him as an “ excellent comic poet ” the sum of a thousand 
livres; and when one of the offended actois of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, caricatured upon the stage in the ‘ Im- 
promi>tu,’ brought, in his rage, tlie hideous accusation 
against Jfoliere, which has been ahead)- referred to—the 
king showed his contempt of .so vile an attack by becom¬ 
ing the godfather of a child Iwm in the begiiming of the 
year 1664, the firet child of the marriage. Tims JFoliiire 
was defcmled and protected on all sides, encouraged 
to defy critici-sm, and as.sured in every difficulty that 
might come in his way of all-powerful sui)port. He 
liad taken Ms will of the affectations of society—the 


blue-stockings, the courtiers, the “ marriuises”—in all 
their variedies of frivolity and absurdity, and through¬ 
out all the king had lauglicd ami applauded ; for few 
kings object to tlie discomfiture of the courtiers, ami 
there Is flattery in the very inference that the master is 
sufficiently clear-sighted to see through all flatter^', and 
to recognise with lofty superiority the follies aroimd 
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liini. Even ill the little iwcm by which Molicrc thaiiked 
his royal jiatron for his jieiision, lie coiJd iiut refrain 
fixnii another impalement of his favomite victim. In 
these lively verses he bids his muse disguise hei-self as 
u mai-quis. “You know what is needful,” he says, 
ilescribing the hat chained with thirty feathers, the costly 
lieruke, the huge falling collar, the cloak caught up by a 
ribbon. 


“ Tims all your Wutiful clothes 
Adjusted so sweetly, 

Make the round of the guardroom, and fully disclose; 

Then combing discreetly 
Your locks, look around you familiarly, meetly, 

And those whom you recognise, 

Do not fail, whoe’er nuy blame, 

To greet them by their name, 

To whatever rank their merits may rise, 

For this easy cgality 
Gives to all who use it an air of tinality. 

Scratch with your comb at the door 
Of the king’s chamber; ami then 
If you find there a crowd of men, 

As may be—jump up from the floor, 

Or hold up your hat with the feather 
To show w'here you stand, no small beer, 

But a very fine sight altogether, 

And call out, whoever may hear, 

Loud, your voice in iU natural flow. 

Mr Usher,the Marquis of So-and-so!” 


Alta further mstrucKons to the muse as to how she 
•s to imsh l.er way forward, elhowing everybody, doter- 
mmed to fimt, showing heiself oven to the Vev a 

tells her bow to present herself to the king. 
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“ But a great prince never cares 

Save for compliments brief and true, 

And ours, above all, has other aftairs 
Oil hand than listening to you. 

What can he care for incense or praise 1 
The moment your voice you raise 
To make his grace and your gratitude seen, 

He will know at a glance all you can mean. 

And with that smile that softly rises, 

That air that gives him o’er all hearts sway, 

He will pass upon his way, 

And this your need suffices,— 

Consider your compliment said, I pray.” 

Tlius the poet Hattered and tlie king listened; and 
what if tlie marquises raged around 1—the butterflies 
could do no liarin. Even the more serious [lortiou of 
tho community, dully waking up to a consciousness that 
priests and devout pereons suspected the laugliing comc- 
diiin of a wisli to caity his cai'icature into more sacred 
regions, could do little agjunst liim. And the .suspi* 
cion itself made Iiis audiences gieater, and filled tlie 
treasury of the troupe, and lielped liini to the luxuries 
lie prized. 

We may conclude this chapter u'ith one of the gayer 
ebullitions of liis wit, in whicli there was no after-taste 
of bitterness — tlie ‘^lariage Force’ — a trifle thrown 
togetlier in all haste to afford a fmmework for a hallct 
in which (such was the fancy of the time) the king him¬ 
self wislied to ajipear in tlie costume of a gipsy. e 
may take it as tlie last wtuk of tliis period, wlien as yet 
he had but touched upon his great olficc of public moral- 
i.st and satirist. True, his imtli was already strewn with 
slaughtered motlis and butterflies; affectations of laii- 
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guage, of taste, of dress aii<l iiiiiimci's, had given liini 
occasion for the fninkcst laughter. Ihit all his most 
serious work was yet to come. 

The ‘ Jiariage Force ’ is very short, and of the simplest 
construction. It turn.s \ipoji the familiar and often-re¬ 
peated incident of a projected iiiarriago between an old 
bridegroom and a young bride. 'J’he familiar Sganarelle, 
with whom Moliere’s audiences >vcre hy this time per¬ 
fectly acqnaintetl, is the gay bridegroom, ami he is intro¬ 
duced to us in the first scene, in delighted anticipation 
of the pleasures of marriage—“ a pretty wife who will 
give liim a thousand caresses, who will pet liim and rub 
him when he is tired;” and “little faces winch will re¬ 
semble him like two drops of water,” and who “ will call 
him their papa when he comes in from town, and j>rnttlo 
in the prettiest way possible.” “ I think already I see 
half-a-dozen round me,” he cries, with a chuckle of pleased 
vanity and satisfaction, as ho asks counsel of his old 
Wend whether or not he should marry. The friend, 
indiscreet as friends so often are, begins to count up 
what his age may he,—a proce&s little approA-ed by the 
mtcnding liusband; but on seeing that Sganarelle's heart 
is set upon the marriage, G^ronimo gives in, and agrees 
with him that fifty-two is a very fine age, and that to 
many “ that young Dorimke, so gay and fashionable,” 
is the best thing be can possibly do. 'When his friend 
W him, SganareUe. slightly puzzled, hy something 
in Gdronimo’s tone, pauses to remark to himself 
with something that reminds us of the complacent 
fatuity of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, “ThU man-iacro 
ought to be a happy one, considering the deliglit It 
gives to all the world. I make everybody laugh to 
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whom I talk about it. And here I stand, the happiest of 
men. At this moment he sees his bride approaching, 
and ^vith ail the unctuous satisfaction of an elderly lover, 
rubs his hands and gloats over her perfections. “ How 
charming she is! What an air, and what a figure! Can 
a man see her and not feel an itching to Ikj married ?" 
“Belle Mignonne,” he cries, “where are you going?” 
and after many frank expressions of his delight in tlie 
prospect of having her as his own, “ Ari‘ not you glad 
of tliis marrmge, my lovely pet ? ” tlie old fellow says. 
“ Very glad indeed,” says Dorim^ne, with equal can¬ 
dour ; “ the severity of my father has kept me in the 
most wearisome seclusion. How often have I fretted at 
the little liberty he gave me, and wshed that he would 
get me a husband, that I might escape from the restraint 
in which I am with him, and find myself in a condition 
where I can do wliat I like! ” She then proceeds to ex¬ 
plain what she likes ^vith perfect freedom. “ I love play, 
visitors, assemblies, picnics, promenades,” she cries—“ in 
one wonl, all kinds of pleasure;” and she adds the expres¬ 
sion of her comfortable assurance, that he ^vill never be 
one of tho.se inconvenient husbands who would like their 
wives to live like ghosts. “ We will live together when 
we are married like two people wlio understand each 
other, and trouble our heads Avith no jealous suspicion. 
But what is the matter? you change countenance.” 
Poor Sganarelle, who has listened with dismay to this 
too frank explanatioji, stammers forth a few words of 
apology, and his bride sails past him to buy her marriage 
clotlies, and “ get rid of tliese rags.” “ I am going 
straight to buy everything I want, and I will send the 
tradesmen to you,” she adds; and she is scarcely gone 
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^vhen Geroimno ruslies on the stage to rccoinnienJ a 
jeweller who lias a fine diamoml to sell, wliicli lie thinks 
liis friend would like as a pi-esent for liis bride. “ 'I'here 
is no hurry about that,” .‘^lys Sganarelle. Ills counte¬ 
nance is iis long and melancholy a.s a little while before 
it was gay ; and when his friend, astonished, asks in hi.s 
turn, ^Vhat is the matter 1 he answers that he has begun 
to entertain some little scruples about liis marriage. He 
has had a dream, and he Musiies it explained to him. 
He dreamt ho was in a ship, on a i-ough sea: hut 
Gikonimo makes an excuse—he has an engagement; he 
will hear no more, but lecommends his friend to consult 
two pliilosophere who live close by. This Sganarelle 
proceeds at once to do. 

And here wc are plunged back again, either by taste 
or by purpose, into the familiar “ husiiiess ” of the old 
buifooneries. The scene •which folloivs between Pancmee, 
the first metaphysician, and the discouraged and doubt¬ 
ing bridegroom, is nothing hut an enlargement of tlio 
farcical scene in the veiy first canevas constructed by 
Moliire for liis troupe more than a do7.en years beforo 
—the ‘ Jalousie du Harbouilld.’ Pancrace is again the 
well-known doctor of the Italian stage — the buffoon* 
pliilosoplier of immemorial use, with no conceivable 
I'csemblanco to any ordinary human ci*eature. The scene 
is wonderfully amusing when w’ell acted, but from every 
other point of view it is a mere piece of gay nonsense, and 
quite unlikely, so extravagant is it, to affect any knovui 
philosophy. Ihe second philosopher, Marphurius, is less 
entirely beyond the reach of reason ; hut neither of them 
gives the exasperated Bganardle the slightest advice, or 
will take any interest in his difficulties. He has tlien n- 
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course to a couple of dancing and singing gipsies, whose 
appearance is really the object of the whole piece, as 
it was luider this guise that King Louis himself was to 
take part in the ballet These wild oracles, however, treat 
him no better than the philosophers, and he is standing 
ill a corner scratching liis head and wondering what he 
is to do, when Dorini^ne again piisses, escorted by an old 
lover, in answer to whose reproaches she declares still 
more frankly than befoi-e that she is marrying Sgan- 
arelle only for his money, and with the hope of find¬ 
ing herself soon his widow. This confidence, wliich 
he ovcrheai's, decides the doubting and trembling Itour- 
(jcois. “ Let us free ourselves of the business,” he sa 3'8 
to himself, knocking at the door of the Seigneur Alcan* 
tor, the noble father of the bride, not witliout great 
tremoi’s as to how he is to be received. Alcantor, 
however, receives him with all the dignity of a noble 
father. “ I am not a man to put force upon any one,” 
lie says. “ You are engaged to marry my daugliter, and 
all tlie preparations are made; but since you wish to 
withdraw, I will go and see what is to be done.” “ Ma 
foi / ” cries Sganarelle, when tliis placable person leaves 
him, “ I have done well to get myself out of it. Ho is 
far more reasonable than I expected.” Hut this delight¬ 
ful relief does not last long. It is Alcidas, the son of 
Alcantor, who comes to give him the final answer, bring¬ 
ing, at the same time, two swords, of which, with all tlie 
politeness in the world, he begs Sganarelle to choose 
one. “For what use?” asks the astonished citizen. 

“ i\ronsieur,” answci's Alcidas, “ as )'oii have refused to 
many my sister, I don’t think that j'ou will find tins 
little compliment out of place. Other people might 
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make n distiu-kaiice, but we are a family noted for 
tliiii-s ».-ntly; and, witli all civility, I wisli 
jou to kiitov tlijit, if you have no objection, we must 
now ait oaoli other’s throats." “ ]>„t your compliment 
hack into its sheatli,” cries SKanarelle, alarmed. Ihit In; 
cannot escape cither from the dilemma, or from the beat¬ 
ing which the young fire-eater administei-s, always most 
politely, » witli your iieiinissinii." “ Monsieur," lie iv- 
IK'ats, “ I regret aliove everything to treat you so, but I 
must continue till you liavc either consented to fight me 
nr to maiTV my sister.” “ I u-ill marry her, I will mam- 
her cries the discomfited .Sganaielle; upon whidi the 
bride is led upon tlie stage hy her noble father. “ Here is 
.01- sup Alcntor. ■■ l>™isc<| be heaven, I an. fico of 
he eharge! and now it is y„„ whom her eondnet coneerne. 
Let us aU rejoice and eclel.mte tl.is happy .nan iage.’' 

his IS the light yet humorous framework of the 
play in which Sganarelle, in his normal state of puzzle- 
men and co.n.eal dismay, snspieions and aiulacious, 
Ot too gTOt a cowarrl to free himself, and driven, hy 
Mningled sl.rewd.iess and folly, into all the troubles 
a pantaloon, comes next Ixifore ns-as amusing as 

cast his terrors, „s he was in his first appearance 

«.« .young lady has been conXr r.te'’ligM .1“^ 
mnpt ^ hceo g 

vr. 
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But it must not be forgotten, that neither this wealth 
of ^vit and mirth, nor the somewliat fierce blow of social 
satire above indicated, was the first object in the little 
play, whicli was, in fact, a mere occasion for the bal 
let, in which a party of gipsies, among whom the king 
liimself intended to figure, were to perform their dance, 
two of them in female garb being charged with the 
answer to Sganarelle’s questions. If any of the cour¬ 
tier's liad been beguiled by Sganarelle into forgetting the 
i-eal crisis and point of interest, here was the moment in 
whicli tliey were recalled to themselves. How curious 
is the scene, and to what ridicule the player could have 
tm-ned it had he dared!—Jloliere liimself, in the comer 
of the stage, gaping with open mouth as Sganarelle, try 
ing to catch the prophecy he wants from the mouth of 
the gipsies wlio elude him; while in the front, all eyt's 
are fixed on the King, solemnly caiiering before the 
ecstatic gtue of the Court, every member of which liung 
on his breath, and felt his smile to he life itself. At 
that moment, when all hearts wei-e heating, wliat did 
any of the spectatoi^ cam fur Moliere-Sgaiiarclle, and 
his immortal fooling ?—but the tables arc turned now. 
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HIS MERIDIAN, 

At this I»i 0 (l of lii., Cirenr, Holl.V |,.a,l tl„. 

very licight of prosperity ami success, rmlei-curr.-iils 
of ojiiTOitioii might imlccil Ijavc Ijegm, to rise against 

him, more serious than tliose inevitahic tulllings of the 

popular tide which came from tlni vanities ho Innl 
offended; but he coidd still afford to laugh at them, as 
10 always could afford to defy them. Tlie position he 
had secured w,as such that nothing could really injure 
him, iiotwithshanding tliat he h.ad, like every other 
object of public adomtion, a great deal of calumny and 

r, le T- P-l'l' on 

1 lie'' n-” '™ aupreme, not only 

m public alhnrs, but m tho more capricious avorld of 

n -- 

^, and a ixmpte too fond of being a,nn.se,1, too 
j hie of enjoying the pirpmnt fare set Imfore it to 
ightly turned aside from its allegiance. The nc’tor- 

at hi / ’ ‘■‘'‘‘'"'oa of ‘boir life 

at Ins pie,.,no; „„d ^ 
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was safe from those dazzling shafts stood by his favour¬ 
ite with unvarying support and appreciation. '11ms, 
but for the plaints of the fine ladies and fine gentlemen, 
which only added additional zest to the enjoyment of the 
rest of the world, all Paris joined in univei-sal applause. 
The theatre answered to the severest test of success, and 
paid admirably, securing a liberal living for all the inem- 
Ijers of the troupe, and something more for its leader. 
He was able to fill his house with all the luxuries of his 
time,—fine furniture, \vorks of art, splendid diess, and 
obsequious service. Though he was born a honrgpjm he 
was as magnificent in his tastes as any grand seigneur, 
and liberal as a prince, giving largely to others,—one of 
the greatest ptaires of life to a man so organised. All 
this might have tempted a meaner man to indolence, or 
seduced a weaker man to complacence and compliance 
witli the likings of his patrons. Had he been led 
away by royal flattery into a tinsel paradise of masques 
and Ixillets,—to aminge enfrks in which the king him¬ 
self did not disilain to dance, and frame mellifluous 


chonises or elegant dialogues for the finest personages iii 
tlie world,—who could have wondered 1 But prospenty 
had a very different, a much more wonderful, effect upon 
:\[olitre. He showe<l no disdain of the ballets, but 
served his magnificent prince in them with thorough 
..n.,dwill and grace; but in the very midst of these 
fairy entertainments - amid naiads appearing out of 
,vater-lUies, and goddesses iu gilded c;irs, and enchaiiU.l 
IKilaccs brUliant iu all the charms ..f coloured fire su.- 
denlv, without a wonl of warning, this greatest of buf¬ 
foons and im..st wonderful of je.stera stood out m anot u-i 
aspect, like the inhabitant of a different world, ih- 
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cmcklmg of the fireworks was not over nor tin; tinkling 
of the guitiirs; the cidi'oes were not danced out—tin* 
king and his cavaliers were still in their Arcadian dross, 
paladins, princes of the fairy tale,—when at a caj)rice of 
their favourite actor, th(i servant of their pleasures, tin*}' 
were brought back and set face to face with one of the 
darkest mysteries of human life. 

How did this strange caprice seize npou ^lolieic 1 
“WTiy was he so changed,—the world all at on<re l)ecoino 
so much more serious for liim, its evils so much graver, 
its lies more cruel 1 But this is a question w'hich it is 
not etisy to answer. In the days when life itself was 
Lard,—when he had to stniggle against poverty and 
obscurity, fighting his way fi-om one town to another, 
to amuse one rustic crowd after another, conciliating a 
village maire, cnchante<l to secure the favour of the 
chamberlain of a prince,—no such gloomy view of human 
nature had ever seized him. He had waged war lightly 
with the gay follies of his time, and had gained an easy 
victory over them, oven in the first portion of lus life in 
Paris. The quarrels of a pair of lovers, the mystifications 
of a clever trickster, the ludicrous mistakes of a simple¬ 
ton, had funushed his audience with simple laughter. 
Xow, what was the meaning of the change 1 The world 
seems all at once to liavo widened and to have darkened 
around him. The coils become more deeply laid, the 
solemn follies which are vicious and fatal, seem suddenly 
to have caught and absorbed lunn Perhaps it was sim¬ 
ply the consequence of fuUy nmtured powers, and of the 
secunty of a iwsitioii in which he daretl say all that he 
would, and was no longer obliged to strain every iien-o 
for the amusement of the crowd. But the changed 
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mood, Avliich in the very height of his success produced 
‘Tavtufle,’ tlic ‘Festin de PieiTC,’ and the ‘ilisauthrope’ 
—works which are more tragic than comic, and without 
which tlie higher side of his genius would liave remained 
undeveloped—is very mysterious:—so stnrnge that it is 
scarcely possible to believe that there did not exist some 
])rivate sce<l of bitterness, some newly acquii'ed msight 
into the false and the cruel, to account for the sombre 
yet splendid alteration. From the beginning, moments 
of gi'avity had occurred to him, gleams of deeper feeling, 
such as those which failed of due expression in his one 
serious and romantic comedy, ‘Don Garcie de Xavarre’j 
and these had Iwen intensified in the later creation of Ar- 
nolphe, in which, notwithstanding the odiousness of the 
chameter, ^loliore had sometimes trembled on the verge of 
j)!ission. Tliis has been attributed not unnaturally to the 
I'isuig of a doubt that his own expenment in marriage 
had been a dangerous one,—and to a daviiing conviction 
that love on one side, however unpassioned, does not 
always secui’O love on the otlier. I’ut however much such 
a jjeisoiial feeling may have moved Molieie in the treat¬ 
ment of an imaginary personage jilaced in his own position, 
it could not have given him the sudden tragic npprelien- 
sion of falsehood all .'ihuut which seems to have seized 
upon him in the midst of his wellbeing and success, 
—falscliood in religion, falsehooil in learning, pretended 
science, feigned love, false friendship, falseness every¬ 
where. The later pari of his life from this period on- 
wai'ils is little moiv than a <letennined assault, now tragi¬ 
cally gmve, n<*w gay jis in his most careless days, on the 
lies and treacheries and false iissumptions of life. 

As for the unquestionable suffering in which Moliere 
was soon iin’oh'cd, by the levity and misconduct of his 
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yoluig wife, there is as yet no evidence tliat Ids troubles 
in this respect had hegnn. AVhen Arniandc made her aji- 
pcarance on the stage, not very long after her marriage, 
in the ‘ Critique dc TKcole dcs Femmes,' tlie jiart of the 
witty and gmcefnlly-mocking Elise was confided to her; 
and the very description of this character, “ aatirupu- 
apirHwUr,” suggests a flattering adaptation of tlic rnlr 
to tlic giacc and vivacity of the young member of the 
troupe, who had been ti-ained luider Jloliere's own eye, 
and whose charm, in his estimation, never failed. A 
little later, when she appeared under her own name in 


the ‘Impromptu/ the few sentences of dialogue which 
pass hetween her hiishand and herself give us no im¬ 
pression of grievance on his side or of cruel levity on hci-s. 
She complains g-ail)', when lie calls her to ojxlor in his 


capacity as manager, that lie wouhl not have so addressed 
her eighteen months before,—just the kind of laughing 
i-eproach whicli a happy young wife, still confident of 
her power, would address to a Jnisband. It is impossible 
to believe that at this time there was any coldness, sus¬ 
picion, or serious estrangement between them. 

And by way of confinning and assuring bis prosperity, 
the connection of the great comedian witli Louis XIV. 
had by this time l>een increased by Molicrc’s resumption 
of the family ap|>ointincnt of vulct de chuvibrc tupiesie)\ 
which he had given up all pretension to, presumedly on 
behalf of his next brother, when he adopted tlio stage 
as liis profession. The brother died in 1660, and old 
Poquelin, the father, who had retained the ofiice through 
all these years, was iirohably no longer very fit for its 
duties. And very likely Mlbre himself was not sorry 
to take Irack an appointment which increased his chances 
of pei-sonal intei-coiime with the king, not to say that 
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it was doul)ly expedient, now that he was himself a 
father, to keep tlic post in the family. At all events 
there is indisputable evidence that he did resume and 
j)crform tlie duties of the office,—duties of no ver}’ dig¬ 
nified kind, according to tlie ideas of later days. This 
fact makes his daring assault upon tlie Fachp.nx of the 
Couit—whom he had so often held up 
to public ridicule—more wonderful still; and it can 
hardly be wondered at if these wounded butterflies, 
when they met their satirist in tlieir ou’ii peculiar world 
of the Court, should have tried their best to sting him in 
their turn. AVe get in tliis way the strangest glimpses 
of the great dramatist. On one occasion when he pre¬ 
sented himself to make (which was one of his duties) the 
bed of the king, “another vuM <k chfinihrc, whose duty 
it was to make the bed with him, declined to do so, 
rudely declaring that it was beneath his dignity to do 
his service along with a comedian.” Another courtier, 
however, of a more enlightened sort, stepped in to Jfoli- 
ere’s aid. This was a “ liellocij, a man of intelligence, 
and a writer of giaceful verses.” “Jf. de Jloliere,” he 
said, “may I have tlie honour of making the king’s bctl 
with you 1 ” To see the.se two laced and ribboned figure.^, 
in their gieat perukes and gorgeous coats, boAving over 
the king’.s bed, smoothing its sheets and arranging its 
embroidered pillows like a couple of chambermaids,— 
hoAv curious is the scene! Anotlier time it is the king 
himself Avho is driA’en to atone for the insolence of his 
noble lackevs. 

4 

“The officials of the ])rivy chamber showed by many ncls 
of contempt how iimcli it annoyed them to be obliged to eat 
at tile same table with Moliere, who Avas valet de chambre to 
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the king, because lie Wiis a conieilian—treatment uhicli mml'- 
that celebrated man withdraw frtnn it altogether. Limn XI \'. 
hearing thi.'!, determined to iuterfere, in oi-der to ]»ut an I'lnl 
to outrages which ought not to have been addressed to one 
of the greatest men of genius of hi.s age. Accordingly he ad¬ 
dressed Moliere one morning at the hour of the j)dU hirr. 
‘I hear that you are badly entertained, M. de Moliere, and 
that my peojile don’t find you good enough to eat with them. 
Perhaps you are hungry. I myself awoke with a very gootl 
appetite this morning. Sit down here ami try my en cat ik 
nuit' [a provision made in the evening in case the royal ap¬ 
petite might suddenly rtHpure satisfaction in the middle of 
the night]. Then the king, cutting a chicken, and ordering 
Moliere to seat himself, helped him to a wing and took one 
for himself, giving orders that those udio had the entries at 
this hour, and who were the most remarkable and favoured 
jjersonages in Court, might be admitted. ‘ You see,’ the king 
said to them,‘that I am making Moliere cat something, 
for my vak1$ de chavibrc don’t find him good enough com¬ 
pany for them.’ From that moment, it is added, Moliere had 
no longer any need to present himself at the common tabic : 
the entire Court hastened to send him invitition.s." 

'llic remark of M. ,SaintC'J»euvc ujxin lliis curious 
episode will commend itself to most readers. “Did this 
rciiaration make up to the proud man nffemU-d for the 
insult 1 he says. as it not latlicr an add itionid wouiul 
to his natural dignity to have the wrong wliicli he no 
doubt scorned, even wliile mortified by it, set thus in 
full light of day hy the arbitrary amends of the kingl 
Tlie greatest genius France had produced, a man who^se 
name sui-vives a himdivd generations of marquises, what 
was lie, after all, beside those rulHed and furbelowed de¬ 
scendants of the Crusadei-sl-a nohmly, an intruder into 
their higlicr world, an upstart who had no right to handle 
the kings sheets, or stand in his seiui-divino prescute. 
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I'liis was absolutely true from the point of view of the mar¬ 
quises, however a Grand Jlonarque might choose out of 
liis caprice to interfere; and it is quite as true to-day as 
in llic days of !^^oliere. That amid all his more serious 
satires he sliould have so seldom assailed this inemdicable 
folly of human natuie, this pre-eminence of mnk over all 
personal qualities, shows either great magnanimity or the 
most superlative pride on Jloliere’s part. Perhaj)S, as he 
seems to liave been honi with all the qualities of a grand 
mgnenr, his forbearance is a sign of the latter quality— 
that intensest pride which will not allow that it has been, 
or could be, offended by any folly of its inferiors. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the effect jjroduced 
upon the world of Paris, at that time so full of intcl* 
lectual life—not so much, perhaps, by the ‘^^ole dcs 
Peinines,’ which wjis little nnue than a means of mis- 
ing the tempest—as by the bold stand made by Molifere 
in his own defence,—his immediate acceptance of tlie 
cliallcnge thrown vaguely enough at him by his critics 
in general, ami tlic savage reprisals into which he was 
hurried by tlic development of individual attacks. A 
whole fountain of litemtiu-e bubbled up like a geyser, 
hot and foaming, tossing its spray to the very clouds. 

‘ Contre-Critiques de I’Kcole des Femmes/ ‘ Impromp¬ 
tus dc I’Hotel de Conde/ and many other forgotten 
pieces, kept the coteries of Paris and A^ersaillcs in agita¬ 
tion, and every kind of slander was directed against the 
too successful dramatist, wlio managed still to have tlic 
laugh on his .side, as well as right and justice. None 
«.f all these attacks seem to have harmed Moliire with 
either the king or the public; but one, at lea.st, must 
have rankled in liis mind; and there seems little doubt 
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that the exasperation jiroduced in him hy the icproaeh 
of imjhety and an intention on liis part to assiiil 
religion, had a great share in directing his next and 
most blighting stroke of satire. It is not witlnait a 
certain shock and pang that we realise the jinssihility 
that in this great assault uiwn hy^werisy it might hi: 
the sect of rort-Koyal—the pjirty I’asial and the 
Arnaidds—whom the great satirist Inul in view. Tartull'e 
is not marked with any special sign of jiai-ty. Hi.s 
casuistiics recall those Jesuit doctrines which Pascal, 
with scarcely less satirical power and equal brilliancy, 
had, a few years before, held up to the odium of the 
world in the ‘ Lettres Provinciales,’ rather than tlic 
austere virtues of the Jansenist party. Put yet it must 
not he foi-gotten that the Port-Royalists worc the Puri¬ 
tans of the time; and the sanctimonious layman who 
made of himself a kind of amateur spiritual director 
to the too simple and credulous citizen, no doubt boi-c, 
in outn’anl form at least, a greater resemblance to this 
anxiously devout and self-denying sect, than to tho 
moie oithodox devotee whose religious observances were 
kept in the ordinarj' beaten way of the Church’s rules. 
And it is quite consistent with the temjwr of Moli6re to 
have chosen his type of hypocrisy out of the new ranks 
of the reforming party—that party Mdnch based its entire 
authority upon an assertion of the degradation and de¬ 
basement of existing institutions, thereby implying a 
claim to superior insight and pmity on its ou-n part. 
But though the presumption in favoiu- of this idea is 
strengthened by the approbation of the Pope’s legato and 
several of tho higher clergj', which he made haste to secure 
for his work, there are in reality no party features in 
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:\[oliei'e’s liypociitu. He is the false devotee of all and 
every jiaity—tlie pretender to vii'tue, the incarnation of 
falseliood in tlie guise of religion. No type of evil lias 
heeu so constantly anil so bitterly assailed: the hj'pocrite 
is the |nopei-ty of the satirist, the favourite victim of all 
caricature which goes beyond tlie mirtli of the moment. 
Humanit}'’ justly feels tliat no falsehood is so odious 
as that M’liich is capable of putting a stigma on good¬ 
ness, ami giving to piety an aspect which is hideous or 
revolting; and them are few prejudices so deeply rooted 
in tlie common mind as tliat which gives all the attri¬ 
butes of the hypocrite to religious severity in every form. 

Of all the causes wliich could have roused Molierc 
to tlie vehemence of wmth that produced ‘ Tar- 
tiiffe,’ we find none so likely as the whispered insin¬ 
uations against himself as a profane assailant of good¬ 
ness, wliich had undoubtedly arisen at tliis period. 
Xo other study had ever come from in's liaiids so 
pitilessly or .so carefully worked out. There is no 
laugli in his eyes as he elaborates the gloomy picture, 
though tlime may be a stem smile about his lips. The 
pencil is as .sharp in liis hand as the point of a dagger. 
Tlie jilay, for wliich (after the first moment, when no one 
knew wliat was coming) he had to force a j)ul)Iic hearing 
by the (distillate peisisteiice of passion, comes upon us 
witli a .slidck of surprise even now, in the midst of all his 
genial comedy, as it did to tlie astonUhed audience upon 
which it hurst like a clap of thunder. The laughing 
genius of the stage has turned all at once into a .stem 
teacher, almost a prophet. It is as if a sudden revela¬ 
tion of tlie darker side of human chaiacter had huist 
up(jii him. The follies which evoke more mirth tliau 
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disapproval in him have had their clay, tlieir nieod 
of open laughter never cruel, scarcely even unkind. 
Fine ladies and fine gentlemen, even the i^laniuis him¬ 
self, was hut a kind of foolish hi-other after all; and his 
vanity, his finery, his ailcctations, even his iiisolema-, 
what were they hut eii-oi-s of weakness and childish 
imperfection 1 But suddenly it lias dawned upon the 
laughing critic that hete is something woi'sc: that a lie 
is inhuman, it is Evil incarnate, tlie real anticiivist, the 
enemy of everything that is good. AVhatsoever the in¬ 
fluences were that roused him to this moml passion, they 
must have produced a real awakening—a i-ealisation of 
somethuig against which all strife must bo to the death. 
Tiioy changed even the character of his mind, ulteivd 
the aspect of everything round him. Ihiring three or 
four successive years, in which his genius reached its 
culminating point, Molierc stands before us with an 
altered as^ject, — no longer a jester, rather a Quixote, 
melancholy, serious, sometimes hitter, penetrated hy a 
horror and sconi of falscliood wdieresoever found. 

AVc have already indicated briefly the circumstances 
in which tliis, the first of his gmvo works—and the must 
grave of all his works—was, in part, presented to the 
world. The Court of Versailles was in full/cte in May 
of the year 16G4 — in the highest celebration of tliat 
mingled pomp, splendour, gaiety, and absmxlity, which 
distinguished the great entertainments of tlie age. This 
was a feast of a week long: “a succession of all the fancies 
that could charm the eyes and ears; disguises, caval¬ 
cades, riding at the ring; concerts, vocal and instru¬ 
mental; recital of verses; splendid reimste, served by 
Laughteis, Sports, and Delights; comedies, mingled witli 
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suiging and dancing; ballets, tmnsforination-scenee, fire- 
M’orks, illuminations, races, lotteries, collations,—an entire 
week passed outside of ordinary life in the regions of fairy¬ 
land.” Tlie performei-s in this series of splendid follies 
were the most illustrious pemonages in imnee j the play- 
■\vright'in-chief M'as tlie Due de Saint-Aignan; the most 
distuiguished performer Louis XTV. himself, a young and 
liandsome lover, in all the firet kbit of liis successes and 
splendour. “At a distance, and as a kind of reserve to 
aid the elforts of the noble actors, was the auxiliary troupe 
(*f the Palais Royal, with Moli6i*e at its liead.” 'When 
the day had passed in all these delights—in the imagin¬ 
ary “ Palace of Alcina,” where the “pleasures of the en- 
chanted island ” were shaiud by all that crowd of privi¬ 
leged and beautiful and noble spectator's—(among them 
the Jfagdalen of the age, that sensitive, penitent Louise 
de la Yalliere, for whose sake all this gaiety, .so little 
congenial to Ijer, was concerted) — “an outdoor theatre 
was throwtj oj>en, lighted by a thousand tajrors and 
toi-clies,” at tlie word of “the paladin Roger,” who was 
no other tiian the king himself: in which all the mas- 
(jiiei's in tiicir glittering costumes took their places, witli 
tin? sky overhead, to listen to sucli a comedy as suited 
the occasion. Moliere had woven in all haste the little 
i-omance of the ‘Princess d’KIhle’to jdejuse the revellers; 
and though there is nothing in tlie light little dmma 
to make it woiili remembering as his work, it was 
very well proiiortioned to the necessity of the moment, 
being the story of a lover’s stmtagom to win, ))y a jire- 
tence of inditlerence, the heail of a liaughty princess 
disgusted by too much wooing. The songs with which 
tlie piece was intempoised—the pretty groupings of tlm 
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Qancers—the pretty and vivacious actress wlio playod the 
chief part—were, even mthout the appearance of the 
great comedian himself, entertainment enough for th<; 
gay Court in all its finery The fimt act of the little 
piece was in verse — which is lire full druKS of the 
diama in France; but French verse is too elahonrte 
a medium for hasty composition, and tire author was 
compelled to ivsort to more homely jrrose for tlic corn* 
pletion of the hunied work "Comedy,” it was said, 
"had here time only to put on one of her buskins, and 
had shoum her obedience to the royal comrnaird by 
appearing with one foot bare.” On a second evening, the 
‘Fachenx' was given in the same nranner, on the srnno 
oi)en-air stage. 

Then came the crown of the entertainment. After 
a groat lottery in the afternoon, by wliich tire young 
king distributed to all his favourites, present and to 
come, a profusion of royal gifts, tlie tevellei’s, growing 
weary, assembled once more, music playing, soft airs 
of early summer blowing alKmt tlio thousand flames 
of the wax-lights, the green ho^qncis rustling in early 
verdure; and when the cuitain wse, saw, not the pretty, 
fantastic wooing of a princess of fairy-land—not the 
gay copy of their own vanitiits—hut the sudden apimri- 
tiou, a.s out of another world, of a good man deceived, a 
disturbcKl family, an opprassed house, the somhn* and 
ill-omened figure, like a raven, shabbily clothed and frowi- 
ing, of the Hypocrite. A greater contrast to all that per- 
fiuncd and laughing crowd could not he conceived; and 
there is something in the grim irony of the encounter 
which is almost appalling. It would not seem, however, 
strengely enough, that the audience—"the paladin Roger.” 
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and all his siirroundmg knights, and the ladies over whom 
their exaggerated graces, their supei’-dainty coniplinients 
and fine presents had an absorbing influence—were in 
any way specially struck by the sudden opening of this 
door into all things tnigio and terrible. It was only a 
new j)Iay of iloliere’s to those who Avere spoiled by the 
possession of so great a slave at their constant dispo&d. 
Most likely, tlie gallants and the fine ladies tliouglit the 
‘Princess d'Klide’mucli prettier. Tlie scolding old woman 
in the fii-st act—the uninterestuig ]iiis]»and—scarcely 
even a whitf of a love-story to give excitement to the 
])lot—must have appeared to tliom poor fare enoiigli after 
the hnrilingof vUcina’s enchantecl palace, which liad taken 
place so lately, and all the paljiitations of the lottery, in 
which they had, or had not, got wliat they most desiml. 
And the royal and nohlc actors, no doubt, were j)re 
occupied by the success of their own appearances, their 
dances and changes of costumes—the jilay in the even¬ 
ing being only jiart c*f tlu* .‘^how, and by no means tlie 
part which set most licarts beating. Xobody probably 
was aware, in tliat fim* assembly, tliat what they liad 
listened to was more remarkahli* than usual. Loret, the 
rlijining clmmicler of events, wlio has been already 
quoted, anmmnces that tlie “moral comedy” of tlie 
Hypocrite was “of great merit,” and jileased the Court 
greatly; hut of all wlio were then present, im one else 
seems to have made any special comiin-nls on the new 


creation. 

Very soon, liowever, tliis calm was l>roken. Society 
outside the Court wms thinking of something else than 


masques and ballets, lotteries and enchanted islands. It 
was torn asunder by religious disputations, every dmw ing- 
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room having its controversies, its party standanl, its pa.s- 
sionate partisanship for orthodoxy or Jansenism. Tlu* 
rimiour would seem to have risen at once that Moliere, 
whose dauntless attacks l»ad already touched so many, had 
now ojwnly assaulted reli"ioji; and so warm and sudden 


was the outcry, that the Court itself, which liad perceived 
nothmg extraordinary in the i»!ay, was roused and nhinncd 
hy the echo which it raised. ‘When the record of llie 
revels of the Enchanted Island was ]mhli.shed, this clam¬ 
our had risen to such a height that the king himself 
had been obliged to intorfei-e. Louis saved liis favour¬ 
ite player from the general commotion in h ^ay which 
gave little satisfaction to lilolierc—hy sacrificing tho 
play. In the official history' of the royal amusements, 
amid all the tale of fireworks and minuets, occum the 
folloiving notice: “Although tlie comedy which the 
Sieur de Molifcre had made against hypocrites was ex- 
tivmely entertaining, the king jici-coived so much resem- 
lance ^tween those whom a true devotion leads on into 
the md to heaven, and those whom vain ostentation of 
goo( works does not hinder from committing evil actions, 
hat his extreme sensitiveness could not bear this liken- 

llr i-opresontation in 

nin! !! v*” i” ‘'>o f„.t begin- 

a atta bed a deeper i„,p„rt.nce to it. The manner I 
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which lie produced it does not seem to betray any dis¬ 
tinct consciousness on his part tliat lie was taking a new 
step in his career; unless, perhaps, the fact tliat lie gave 
it for representation while still incomplete may be con¬ 
sidered a proof that he was conscious of higher merit 
in it than in any of his previous productions. The pro¬ 
hibition, however, evidently annoyed and irritated him 
more tlian any other check he had yet received, and he 
would seem to have struggled passionately against it for 
yeare, mitil, after many rebellious attempts to elude or 
ignore it, he finally succeede<l in getting it annulled. 
This, however, was not done till long after the origi¬ 
nal appearance of the piece; and in the meantime, 
the lively Parisian woihl, stimulated by opposition, was 
seized wth such a cmiosity about the forbidden jilay, 
that a new kind of private performance seems to have 
been invented for its gi’atification and the satisfaction of 
the author. Moli^re went from one house to another to 
read the play whicli he was forbidden to put on the 
stage. The Pope’s legate was the first to profit by tliis 
jirivate indulgence,—there being no doubt, we presume, 
of his power of discernment j and as a proof tliat the 
king had no personal objection to it, ‘ Tartuffe’ was again 
privately performed before him at liis brother’s house at 
Villers-Cotterets in September. Even the most .serious 
portion of tlie great world seems to have emulated the 
frivolous in curiosity; and wc are told of one eager 
assembly in a drawing-room, upon wliich a friend of the 
house broke in, in great excitement, as Jlolifcre was be¬ 
ginning to read. “ AVhat! ^ladame,” cried the iiitiiidcr, 
to the hostess, “ you arc aliout to li.'<ten to a comedy on 
the day when the mystery of iniiiuity is accomplished 
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—whon our motlici-s ait? taken from us!” It was llie <lay 
on which the Port-Royal nuns were ejected from their 
abbey. Fitmi tlie legate to tliis Jaiisenist ilmwiug-rooni 
the range is huge. “Everybody tried to seeiin; Moliere, 
to hoar him recite it,” Ihuleau tells us, than wliom no 
one could know bc-tter. “ It wiw the gioatost pleasure 
that coidd be pi-ooureil for any party of fine people,” 
says Moland. The great world ran wild over tliis secret 
and forbidden pleasure from wliich tlie vulgar wei-e en- 
th-ely shut out. 

■\\Tiile the supprossed play was thus atti-acting tlie 
attention of the .superior classes, and bringing little con¬ 
spirator-groups togetlier in every distiiiguislied salon in 
Paris, another play of erpial importance in Jlolike’s 
history—the second of his three great chf/s-d'a'uirc^ 
stoic (luietly into being. Without sound of trumpet or 
any special note of interc.st, in the beginning of tlie year 
1665—the year after tlie inti-oduction of ‘TartulTe’— 
the ‘ Festin do Picne ’ was played in the thenti-e of tlio 
Palais Royal. It docs not appear to have liad either 
i-oyal patronage or excitement of public interest in its 
favour. Less sombre, gloomy, and terrible than its 
immediate predecessor, but, at llio same time, less 
realistic than anything tliat went before it, tliis’gieat 
comedy received no sucli homage from the world os 
Molitre’s previous works ha.l obtained; nor has it 
ever, wo believe, caught the popular fancy. Up to 
this moment tlie general i-eader knows less of it than 
of abnost any of Moli^re’s productions. Even such a 
entic as Voltaire was of opinion that it was written 
only to satisfy Moliire’s troupe, who were determined 
not to be left behind by the other theatres in Paris, 
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eacli of which liad one vei-sion or another of the legend 
of Don Juan in hand. It seems incredible that such 
an idea could be entertained by any competent in¬ 
telligence. Xotliing that ^foliere ever produced beai's 
stronger evidence of tlie maturity of genius and power. 
The connection, perhajis too fine to strike tlio vulgar, 
between the lx)ld and splendid iinpoi-sonation of absolute 
cpiicism and mibeliof,—tlie magnificent dare-devil who 
believes neither in God nor man, and mocks and defies 
both—and tlie liypocrite wlio veils his vices under a 
sanctimonious pretence of piety,—is very evident to the 
eye of the student, ami gives a wonderful gmudeur to 
the double conception, ^folieie sounds the entire depths 
of mond depravity lietween these two wonderful imper¬ 
sonations. The bold infidel is tlie natuml successor, as 
lie is the apparent oppo.eite, of the pious impostor. 
^^^lat little gi*acc of coumge he has is due to the in- 
efTable meanness of the other—the wretcli who tries to 
shielil liis own corruption in tlie shadow of holiness. 
Ho who scoffs openly at virtue, as he does at all divine 
authority and human law, comes natiimlly after tlie ex* 
agg(!i-ated devotee who breaks all laws under pretence of 
obeying them more perfectly than otlier men. Thus there 
Ls a wonderful se«iuenco between tlie two, and the one 
is wanted to measiu-e the full tale of the iniquity of the 
otlier. Contempoiiiry critics did not see this aspect of 
Don Juan. They were not even sutticieiitly advanced in 
their ait to understand that a MTiter does not necessarily 
identify himself with liis hero, or that ifoliisre might lie 
able to set forth the audacious impiety of the bold pro6i- 
gate without shaiing in it, as certainly as he could paint 
the hideous falsehood of the pretender. As they are, 
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they stand heforc the world Ihu ni<K4 liiiislied and lor- 
rible pictures of the pretended woi'shipi*er uiid the 
heartless and cynical scoHer wliicli have ever been 
exhihited. Sucli hlighting and tenible art was not in 
the nobler and gmuder imagination of Sliakespeaie, 
and we know no other with whom lo coinpaie the 
Frenchman in these his highest ch'orts, Tliey have 
remained since then, for all tlie educated world, the 
chief impereoiiatious of tlie hyiMjcvitc who insults God 
and the proHigiite who di'lios Him. What can all 
description, all denunciation, do to stigmatise an im¬ 
postor, that will be lialf so effectual as to call liiin a 
Tartufiel and what otlier model of heartless and daunt¬ 


less vice is so instantly understood as Don Jiuiul To 
be sure, in the latter case the image has been taken 
out of the original possessor’s hands, diluted and senti¬ 
mentalised by no less a genius tlian that of Byron; and 
clothed in other robes, as splendid in their way, hut 
veiling the gmiulor proportions of the primal figure, by 
Mozj\rt. But neitlier of these great artists Inis c<pialled 
the fiist conception of this gay ami magnificent and ter¬ 
rible hero whicli Molieie hmught out of tlie chaos and 
chUdish morality of the legend—a being without hope 
or fear, without heart (tr faith or honour. 

As, however, we shall enter more fully into the details 
of these groat plays in our next cha].U-r, it is umieces- 
sary to do more than i-ecord their history liero. It 
seems incompreliensible that so wonderful a produc¬ 
tion as the ‘Festiii de Pierre’ shoidd liave met with 
tlie most complete failure of any of Sloliere's works, 
except iierhaiis ‘ Don Garcie.’ »It disappeared h-om 
the stage,” Moland says, “after the fifteenth represeu- 
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tatioH,”—never was printed in ^loliere's lifetime, and 
did not indeed see tlie liglit “ in its integrity ” till so 
late a period as 1819,—moi’C than a century and a half 
after its creation! Few things are so unaccounUible 
as these caprices of poj)ular favoiu’. Several other 
vcreions of ‘Don Juan’ were being played in Paii«, 
in which tlic stony figme of the Commander held tlie 
jirincipal part; and how were an audience whose minds 
were preoccupied by that supematmul ai)j)earance to have 
time to think of the hero, unnecess^irily adorned 'with 
so much character and force—or to listen to the fine 
contrast of Sganarelle’s shrewd and keen, yet confused 
and poltroon philoso})by, with his master’s crushing 
>vit and sujjerb indifference to all moral considerations— 
>vhile all its faculties were bent upon the comuig of this 
supernatural personage, and tlie inevitable catastrophe! 
Hamlet liimself would fall into the kickgiound if the 
chief actor who fixed everybody’s attention was the 
Ghost. On the other hand, those who found in ‘Jar- 
tuffc’ an attack upon true religion, found in the ‘lestin 
dc Pierre ’ a shameless avowal of infidel principles. 
The one accusation was as just as the other, and about 


as true. 

If, however, there rose a certain bitterness in lilolieres 
mind when he found one of his best works suppressed 
by iiuthority, and the (dher sqimshed by jiopular dis¬ 
approval or indifference, it would not be wonderful. It 
is scarcely conceivable that lie could be unaware of tbe 


intrinsic 


excellence i»f tlu'se two dramas, which aie a 


world above anything be had ever atteiiii'ted befoiv. 
Strangely enough, the one which we might have supposed 
most dear to its author—tlie one in which he had intro- 
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duootl liis ovii clifirackr of .Sgumux'llc in its most subtle 
ilevelupinent, with a new stiuiu of wisiloiii ami force 
crossing and mingling witli llie hoiirt/(’oi/< conijdiance, 
cowimlice, and bewilderment fit)m whicb he was accus¬ 
tomed to draM' so much effect—is tlie one ^yh^ch he allowed 
to drop ; while with a jiei-severance which went the length 



ground, and at last found a hearing for his hypocrite, 
notwithstanding all opirosition. 

In the meantime, while he was under the inlluence of 
this double disappointment, other tixruhlcs were gather¬ 
ing round him. It seems to he almost certain that 
the great /i-les at Vei'sailles, in the midst of which 
‘ Tartnffe ’ was so stnuigely and suddenly presented to 
the world, M'dij the occasion of Annandc Jlolicre’s fiist 
serious hi-eaeh with her husband. The usually accepted 
story of her first infidelities has been much disewdited 


by the researches of the critic, who has proved that two 
of the lovei's about whom the stoiy is told were ab¬ 
sent from I ranee at this jieriod, and absolutely out of 
leach of the woman who is said to have Ivceii corrupted 
by them. ]>ut liowcver the details may fail in cnn-cct- 
iiess, it is uiisily credible that the licence of the week’s 
riot may lan'e proved fatal to the flighty young woman, 
trained in no school of moral purity, and who now tasted 
the first delights of flattery and success. She had played 
the paH of the Princess dJ'dide at these prolonged revcLs, 
and liiul nltiucted great admiration. Her beauty, though 
that was far from perfect, her gi-ace and wit, the “ eii- 
gagbig maniiei’s, the “ charm which insinuates itself into 
all hearts ” which her luisliand had attributed to her, 
had pi-ocured her a “real triumph.” That she should 
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have been canied away by the flattery and excitement 
was too probable. It is no business of ours to enter into 
the story; eiiougli that the middle-aged Imsband, who 
adored her tlirough all lier follies, was made miserable by 
them,—and while never cciising to love lier, was com¬ 
pelled at last to vindicate his own honour by a kind 
of separation, whicli is of itself one of the highest 
proofs of tenderness and mercy whicli a man could show. 
He did not cast lier out from his house, young as she 
was and surrounded by dangerous friends, and tradi¬ 
tions not tending towards purity,—he was too merciful 
to cast her forth into the dejiraved world wlierc vice of 
tliis descri])tiou was the rule, ami virtue a rare and ex¬ 
ceptional phenomenon. He allowed lier to retain the 
shelter and protection of his roof. “ For several yeaw 
they lived sepamto lives, altliough always occupying the 
same house, aud sa>v each other only in the theatre.” 
How strange au aggravation of the inevitable sufferings 
of such a calamity this close neighhoiuhood must have 
been it is needless to say. Tlie position is most touching 
as well as terrible. 

A very remarkable account of a conversation in 
which Moli^re declared the .<tate of his own feelings 
at this painful crisis is t») he found in an abominable 
publication called ‘ La Fameuse Comedienne,’ and pro¬ 
fessing to be a biogmpliy of Amiande, whicli lias been 
cundemiied at uiioe for its vileness and slanderous 
intention by all the critics. “ Xevertheless,” say.s 
Moland, “ the private sulicrings of the poet are, in some 
passages, expi'essed with a justice of tone and a ring 
of truth wliieli, after this long interval, no new nar¬ 
rative could pretend to.” And ho^i’ewr suspicious may 
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1)6 tho quavler from wliu-li the fitllowing patliolic self- 
I'Xphuiatioii is brought, it is ahnost inijtossihlc iK>t tn 
accept the interiuil evidence of its tnitli. Mulieie uas 
walking sadly in tlic garden of his country lionsc at 
Auteuil, according to this account, wlicn lie was jninc<l 
by his friend Chapelle, his old schoolfellow and intimate 


associate of yeai-s. Chapelle, finding his friend more 
troubled than usual, asked what was the matter; to M hich 
Molike rejilicd sadly,—“ ashamed of showing so little 
fortitude in res|)cct to a misfortune so fashionable,”— 
that it was the conduct of his wife and the state of the 


relations between them which distressed him. Cliapclle, 
like a true man of the world, ndlicd his friend upon his 
weakness, and expi-essed his astonishment that a man 
like Afoliere, “ who had painted so well the weakness of 
others,” should thus fail to himself,—with many other 
aigumcuts likely enough to come from tho lips of a man 
of fashion in the time of Louis Quatorze. The inex¬ 
pressible melancholy, shame, ami tenderness, the pity 

and sad toleration of u-hat follows, will go to tho reader’s 
heart:— 


Molicre, who had listeneil (piietly enough, here inter- 
nq)te(l his Wend to a<k him if he had ever been in love. 

los, said Chapelle, ‘ as much as a man of go,Hl seuse ought 
to be; but I should never liave made dhlU-uUii-s about any- 
tmiig that my honour requiml of me, and I blush to find 

\ ‘ I you have never yet loved,’ 

have taken the appeaiuiice of love for 
ove Itself. ... To answer you conceniiug the perfect 
Knowledge of the heart of man which you «iy I possess hv 
the porliaits which I exhibit ever}- day, I allow tlint *1 
have studied as much as I could its weakne.ss; but if mv 
knowledge has taught me that some Hy from the danger, my 
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experieuce shows that it is impossible to avoid it alto¬ 
gether. I judge by myself. I was born wilb so imieh 
incliuiition towards tenderness, that finding it impossible to 
overcome the disposition, ... I endeavoured to make 
myself as happy in loving as may be possible to a sensi¬ 
tive heart. ... I determijied that the innocence of 
my choice should secure my hapjdness. I took my wife, 
so to speak, from the cmdle ; I brought her up with caie. 
. . . I persuufled myself that I could inspire lier with 
sentiments which tijiie .should not destroy, and I neglected 
nothing to attain this end. As she was still very young 
when I married her, I Siiw no evil inclinations in her, and I 
believed my.self a little less unfortunate than most of those 
who come under similar engagements. Neither did I give 
up my wires after marriage; but I found so much indiflereiice 
in her that I began to perceive that all my precautions had 
Ijeen useless, and tliat the feeling she had for me Wiis very 
far from that wliich I had desired to make me happy. 

, . . I tlieii took the resolution to live with lier like 


an honest man who lias a coiiuette for his wife, and is con¬ 
vinced, whatever may be .«aid, that liis reputation does not 
de]>en'l n])on the bad conduct of his wife. But I had the 
pain of seeing that a person without great beauty, wlio owes 
the little wit slie lias to the education which I gave her, was 
able in a moment to destroy all my idiilosojiliy. Her jires- 
ence made me forget all my resolutions, and the first ivords 
she said in her own defence left me so convinced that my 


RUS]>icions were without foundation, that I begged her pardon 
for having been .so credulous. However, my kindness ha-s 
liad no effect nimn her. I determined then to live with lier 
as if she were nut my wife ; but if you knew what I .suffer 
you would pity me. My passion lias risen to such a height 
that it goes the length of entering with symi>atliy even into 
her concerns ; aiul when I consider how iiin>ossiblc it i.s for 
me to overcome my love for her, I say to myself that slie 
may have the .same difficulty in subduing her inclinations, 
ami I feel accordingly more disi>osed to pity her than to 
blame her. You will tell me that to love in this way is 
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folly; but fur iny part I Wlieve there h only one hinJ of 
love, ami that those >y1io have not expericnceil fceliiUj'S like 
tliese have never truly loved. Eveiything is connected with 
her in my heart. My mind is so full of her that in her 
absence nothing pleases me. When I see her, iny emotion, 
and those sentiments which one can feel but cannot express, 
take away from me all power of thovight. I have no eye for 
her faults, but only for that which is excellent in her. Is 
not this the last degivc of folly 1 and do you not wonder that 
all the rea.'on I liave serves only to make me aware of my 
weakness without giving me the power to triumph over it?’” 

After listening to the lieavt-rendiiig avowal of tlm 
poet’s poor attempt at i)hilosophy, ^loliere’s friend, 
confoundetl by an anguisli beyond Ins conception, 
goes away Siiddcncd and silenced, uicapable of further 
levity; — and this glimpse into a heait tvrung and 
bleeding is as touching as anything wc know in liter¬ 
ature. If it was not Moliere who spoke, it must Inive 
been nothing less than genins v’liich put such woixls 
into his lijw. This was the cojulition of mind which 
juoduced the ‘Misantln-ope,’ the last and most interest¬ 
ing of the three great works which make this portion 
of his life—its crown of pain and passion—so leinark- 
ahle. ‘Tartuffe’ was mitten in 1664, the ‘Festiu de 
Pierre ’ in 1665, and the ‘ Misanthrope ’ in 1666. Save 
Shakespeaix?, we know no xvriter of modern times who 
has produced anything which can be placed beside these 
works, S.J closely following each other,—and afolierc 
does not reach the height of Shakespeare. Yet it is 
only with the greatest di-ainatic poet of the modern 
world that we can comi^rc him in this full flower and 
climax of his genius. 

The ‘Misanthrope’ stands by itself among Moliirc’s 
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productions. In all the others, the chief pei'sonage 
of the ])icce is invariably the object of satire, the cliicf 
point of attack, the criininal or ludicrous figure which 
it is his purpose to hold up to our derision, scorn, 
or hatred, exhibiting it in its different a.spects by 
all manner of lightning-gleams or comic illumina¬ 
tions. Both the odiou.s Tartiiffe and the sj)lendid 
Juan occupy this position our sympathy is never in¬ 
vited for them. If the courage and magnificent reck¬ 
lessness of the latter sometimes atti-act us in .'<pile of 
ourselves, it is in spite of the author too, who has no 
desire to rocommend his desperate hero to u.^. ihey are 
so placed before us that their vices may be indisputable, 
that no illusion may be possible, that we may perceive 
from the beginning how false is the cloak of gloomy 
virtue, and how o«iually false the more dazzling mantle 
of pleasure, wliich the betrayer of woman, the sconier of 
man, the scoffer at God, weal’s so jauntily. But the 
Jlisantlu'opc is a sad and noble figure of lieroic mould, 
claiming all our sympathies. Jfe is no vulgar maii-haU‘r, 
no disbeliever in humanity, no natural cynic, taking a 
pleasure in bitterness, but one who hates only out of the 
fervour of indignant ami wounded love—a mail who 
feels all the foundations of the earth sapped around him 
by univei-sal falsehood, and who for this reason has 
lost nil iileasuie in his life. Alceste lias biTU compared 
witli much justice to Hamlet, whom he <loes not oipial 
in gramleur of conception, but wliom he exoeeils in fiery 
force of sulTering and bitterness of personal anguish. Ihe 
world in which the one is driven wild by all the little 
lies of .society and the givat lies human misrule, eiilmi- 
naling in the falseness of the woman which gives a double 
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stuig to every other deception, is smaller, pettier, ami 
less noble than that vast sphere of heaven ami earth 
in which the other stands and gazes at the niiii round 
liini with a sense of failure and confusion ton gi-catly 
tragic to niaho passion possible, or Imman love any inure 
than one of the llowei’s mislicd in the rending of the 
carthfiuakc and tlic awful iiKlitt’crcncc of the skies. The 
eves of Aleeste are not enlightened by the exceptional 
horror of a gieat crime, hnt by the common wrongs 
of every day, the stings of individual treachery; and 
he is consequently more angiy, more keenly and person¬ 
ally wounded, and far more bitter than Hamlet, labour¬ 
ing with tlie gi-eat misery of the univeree, is capable of 
being. The contemplative passion which makes it such 
a cursed spite to he Ixim to set tilings right in snch a 
world, is very different from the angry despair whicli can 
find a refuge in the desert—in separation from the mis¬ 
erable race, which to Hamlet lias still a thousanil claims 
of pity and interest, of awed and saddened love. But 
yet Aleeste in his keen personal pangs, in liis bitter 
indignation and scorn, in the relentings that make him 
still capable of being deceived, is perhaps the only ver¬ 
sion of Handet possible to the genius whose world was 
Baris. He holds the place in that brilliant and bustling, 
depraved and artificial scene—amid its pictiuesque and 
crowded streets, its eager and restless multitudes, its 
epigrams, its scandals, its wisdom and wit—which the 
other does in the world. Shakespeare was no more 
Hamlet than ho was Othello or Lear; hut Slolitre, if 
not in all iwinte Aleeste, breathes aU his soul of pro¬ 
found and personal suffering into his hero. ‘Wlien the 
^eU is lifted and we see the sad and passionate eyes 
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of the actor-flrainatist looking out under the curls of 
tlie courtly ^Misanthrope upon tlie cruel coquetries and 
petulant graces of the Celiniene wlio was Aiinande, the 
junction of the true and the fictitious is too keen even 
for that j)ainful pleasure wliicli is in tragedy. Still as 
we read we seem to be not i-cading but looking on, 
—“assisting,” as the Frencli say, at a scene of living 
anguish. Tlie two avIio jilayed these parts were hus¬ 
band and wife—living in the same house, bearing the 
same name, yet never meeting excejit upon the stage, 
where he was tlie outraged and <lerided lover, and she 
the false and lieartless mistress. Tlie gi-eat and tragic 
“ comedy ” leaves the region of art and comes into that 
of life when we realise the pei-sonages in it. Never 
before or since, so far as we are aware, has such a com¬ 
bination taken place in litoi-aturc; and the reader who 
turns to the ‘ Misantlirope ’ witli that exjiosition of its 
author’s personal feelings which v’e have quoted m liis 
hand, can scarcely fail to liave liis heart wrung with a 
sympathy going quite beyond the supoi-ficial emotion 
which attends fictitious distresses. iMoIiere in tlie giu- 
den at Auteiiil, sadly walking amid the formal partf*rrcs, 
answering to the half-mocking friendliness of his visitor, 
who had loved too after his fashion, hut “ no more than 
reason,” as much “as a man of common-sense ought to 
love,” in the following wonls: “ I helievc there is but 
one kind of love, and tliat those have never truly loved 
who have not felt like this,”—is the greatOvst of all com¬ 
mentators upon his own most tragic work. 

After having thus given an account of the origin of 
tlie lliree gi’cat plays, we will now do what we can to 
place tliem before the reader. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE THREE GREAT COMEDIES. 

Referexce has teen already made to the struggle which 
Jloli^re had to go through on account of ‘ Tartulfe.' iho 
first three Acts at least, if not the whole of tlie play, were 
^vritten in May 1664, but it was not until 1669 that, 
with the sanction of the kuig and law, it was openly 
represented in Paris. The various chances of its fate 
between whiles are almost amusing to trace now, though 
evidently they were far from amusing to the author, 
whose determined obstinacy in respect to this play con¬ 
trasts strongly with his ready acceptance of the popular 
verdict upon its successor. After what we may call the 
private success which it attained when read by the 
dramatist in all the most distinguished houses in Paris, 
it was apparently laid aside perforce until 1667, when, in 
consequence of the war in Flanders, Paris was deserted 
completely by the great world; and all eyes being directed 
to the seat of war, and the public mind apparently too 
much occupied by the Grand Monarque’s victories to 
take any violent notice of a theatrical performance, 
Molifere attempted a stolen march upon his enemies, and 
suddenly produced bis favourite play with various small 
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cliftiiges, calling it the ‘Impostor,’ and changing the 
name of the cliief pei-sonage from TartufTe to Punnl])hc,— 
a simple artifice which has a certain schoolboy innocence 
about it. But the devotees who felt themselves attacked 
were not to be taken by surprise. Their watchfulness 
had never relaxed, and the very moming after this semi- 
clandestine representation, all the paraphemalia of the 
law wa.s set in motion, and the repetition of the })lay 
was at once forbidden. The reader will recollect that 
the king, though forbidding the public production of 
‘ Tartuffe,’ had permitted it to be played jjrivately before 
him in the autumn of the year in which it was written; 
and the year after, by way of softening his refusal to 
remove this j>rohibition, he had given a public proof 
of his undiminished reg-.ird for Moliere by changing the 
title of liis troupe from that of the Comediem de Mon¬ 
sieur to that of the Conu'dieus du Jioiy thus taking them 
under his orvn sj)eciid protection. Encouraged no doubt by 
this evidence of the king’s favour, and iiicved liy annoy¬ 
ance and disgust at his renewed failure, Moliere, upon this 
second check, took the daring step of sending two mejnhers 
of the troupe after Louis to liis camp under the walls of 
Lille, to procure if possible his authoritative interference. 
“ It is very certain, sire,” he wrote, with a quenilous half¬ 
threat, which i.s .sufticiontly strange in the circumstances, 
and wliich reminds us of the obstinacy of a spoiled cliiltl 
determined to liave its will, “ that it is needless to ex¬ 
pect me to make comedies if the 'lartuffcs are to have 
the advantage.” 'Wliether or not tliis petulant menace 
had any efiect upon the king, it is impossible to sny. 
He received La Thorilliere and La Grange very graciously, 
but gave them an evasive answer, and Moliere did not 
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ventui-e again to repi-odiicc ‘ XuitiUlc.’ ^'ely shortly aflor, 
he himself withdrew for several mouths from the slagi*, 
—cither out of bad health or in-itated temper, it is not 
kno^Yn ^vhich. Moland coujectiu'es that it was the latter, 
and quotes a strikiug passage fi-om the new play of ‘ Am¬ 
phitryon’ (written about this time, but not calling for 
very special notice), which he de.scribes as at once “ a com¬ 
plaint and a confession,” in which the dramatist spcalcs 
somewhat bitterly of the pains of servitude, wliich arc 
greater in the houses of the great than in those of the 
small, and complains that twenty years of assiduous 
service “ is treated as notliiiig.” He liad, however, full 
time to recover from his ill-lnmiour, if ill-luunour it 
was; and his peraeverance was at last rcu'arded. 

It seems strange that the opposition to this, one of 
the greatest, if not the very greatest, of Molitro’s works, 
should have been so inveterate,—since religion itself was 
in no manner attacked, but only that false semblance of 
religion and mock sanctity which lias made the name of 
Tartulfe ^ a byword in all Europe. 

Hypocrisy, whether in religious or in other matters, is 
unfortunately so much a vice of all ages and countries, 
and lias lieen so often held up to execration, that it would 


a woixl derivAii fprtwt IT i* ^ namely, from 

Wy “deceive;” 
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not be difficult to find works that might have served as 
models to Molih-e if he had re([uired them for the deli¬ 
neation of this celebrated chai-acter. A tragi-comedy of 
Scarron, entitled ‘ The Hypocrites,’ has so many featiu’cs 
of resemblance with the ‘ Tartufie ’ that it may well have 
been consulted by our author. Jloliere is supposed, 
rightly or mongly, to have liad ui his eye when drawing 
the principal character of the play, a certain Ahbe do 
lioquette who became afterwards Bisliop of Autim; and 
one famous scene is said to liave been suggested by an 
incident that actually did take place at Comd. Jlolicre’s 
firet public assailant on this subject seems to have been 
tlie Cure of St Barthelemy, by name Pierre EoulcVs or 
Eouill^, who in a pampldet entitled ‘ Le roi glorieux an 
monde,’ after indulging in tlie nmst sliainelessly fulsome 
laudation of his very Cliristian Majesty Louis Xl \., pro¬ 
ceeds to talk of Jloliei-c’s work in the f<»llowiiig terms: 
“A man, or rather a demon clail in human flesh, and 
dressed as a man, a move confinnedly impious libei-tine 
than ever existed in former ages, had been wicked and 
abominable enough to produce fi-om out of Ins diaboli¬ 
cal intelligence a play all ready to be made public, by 
being put upon the stage, to the derision of the whole 
Church, and in contempt of the most sacred character amt 
most divine function, in cntempt of all tliat is most 


holy in the Church.” 

The scene of ‘Taitufth’ is laid in one of tlioso house¬ 
holds wliich, notwithstanding their wealth and the 
references made in tl.cir stoiy to the Cmnt and fashinn- 
ahle life, are essentially Uoiiyo!^; ami in whicli a *ris * 
and bustling hen) called Doriiic— acts inva- 

riablv as factotum. Orgon, the master of the house, 
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husband of Elmire and father Ijy a fui'iuer numiage of 
Damis and Srariane, has Ixicn so duped by tljc sancti¬ 
monious behaviour of an unknown advuiituivr, Le 'J'av- 
tuffe, tliat he has admitted him into his intisiiiicy, and 
made him, as it were, the moral and genenil cojitrollcv 
of his whole household, much to the disgust of his 
wife, son, and daughter, and his sensible brother-in-laM’ 
(Uoante, though he is backed up by his ohl inotlicv 
!Nfadame Pevnelle. He even wislies to marry his daugli* 
ter llariane (tliough her affections arc alrcady engaged 
to Viilire) to Tartuffe, who, liowevev, has other idc-as in 
his head, and has conceived no less a villany than tlio 
seduction of Elmirc, the wife of his friend and bene¬ 
factor. 

■\Ve are firct introduce<\ to tlm family in the abaenco 
of tlic father, and arc left in no doubt as to their senti¬ 
ments in respect to the hyi>ocrite. But llie first ivmavk* 
able, and perhaps the only purely comic, scene in Iho 
play, occurs at Oi-gon’s retuni. “Has all gone well 
during my two days’ at)sciico1” lie asks. “Hy mis¬ 
tress,” answers Doriiic, “ hail a gi-eat deal of fever and 

a had lieadaclie the firet evening, and could eat 
nothing: ”— 

“ Org, And Tartuffe ? 

Dor. He supped alone in her presence, and very devoutly 
devoured two partridges witli half a hasheil leg of mutton. ‘ 

Org. Poor man ! ” 

Dorinc tells him that his wife had at last consented to 
listen to their suggestions, and be bled :• 

“ Org. And Tartuffe ? 

Dor. He took courage like a man, and fortifying his soul 
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against all evils, to make up for the blood wliich my 
iiiisti'css bad lost, lie drank, I'or bis breakfast, four good 
beakers of wine. 

Org, Poor man! ” * 

In the next scene this foolish old dupe gives an ac¬ 
count of his friend’s excellences as follows: “He is a 
jjian—ah,” he cries, language failing liini—“a man, 
in sliort-” 

“ Orgon. Ah ! if you liad but met him as I did, 

You would have felt the self-s;\mc friendsliip for him. 
liich day with gentlest looks he came to church, 

And near me placed himself upon his knees, 

Attracting wondering looks from all the crowd 
By the great fervour of his prayers to Heaven. 
Sometimes he .sighed, .eoinetiinos threw u)> hi.s eyes, 
Then, stooping humbly, ki.ssed the sacred earth. 

When I went out, he went before me tpiick 
To offer holv water at the door; 

And wlien his servant (wlio in all things strove 
To he the lowly copy of liis master) 

Informed me of his poverty and needs, 

I made him prcsent.s, but with modest /cal 
He pre.ssed the half of all I gave liim back. 

‘ n is too much; he said; * half is too mnrh; 


1 Molicre seems to l.avc owed this expression, now so eolcbntct, of 
“IciKUivrelionime," to the following iiiculeiit: One evening .hiniig 
the campaign of 10C2, Unis .X!V., about to .sit down to table, ad- 
vised Perelixe, bishop of Khodez, liis former tutor, o do the .same. It 
lK.-ing a fast-dav, the pix-late wilh-lrew, saying ll.at he had but a light 
eollaUon to make. As the answer raised a smile on the face of tho 
hjLnders, the king .vsked the reason, and was told 

tile king Zouni of the’ pivlates 

named, the king exclaimed, “be panvre homme! «ith a 
intonation of voire. 
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I am not icorlhij of your chni'ilij.' 

Wlien I refused to take it Imek, llie poor 
He shared it with, before iny very eyes. 

At Ijist, Hciiven "ave me grace tti bring him here 
Into my house, whei-e all things since have prospered. 
All he reproves, ami even in my wife 
Takes for my honour interest extreme. 

Keeping me wanred of each admiring look; 

Six times more jealous than myself lie proves; 

Nor could you dream how high his ardour swells. 

The .smallest bagatelle he counts a crime. 

And a mere nothing troubles his ])urc mind; 

So that the other day he hlamed himself 
For (Pitching of a flea in time of prayer, 

And with unseemly auger slaying it.” 

It is not till the thii-d act that Taidulfc liimsclf ap¬ 
pear. His first entrance is worthy of his chai-actcr; 
he turns to his servant Laurent and bids him 

“Put away my hair-shirt and scourge, arid pray to Heaveit 
to shed its light upon me. If any one asks for me, say that 

I am gone to share with poor prisoners the alnrs that have 
been bestoweil npon me.” 

The scene which foUows with Elmiro revenls llio 
hypocrite’s almminahle desigrrs upoir Iris benefactor’s 
Mife, He makes use of all his casuistry to prove to 
her that the love of heaven does not forbid the love of 
one in whom Heaven’s beauties are reflected, arid repre- 
^nts to her that to give herself to him would be less 
dangerous than to listen to a yonrrg gallant whose rndis- 
cretrou might betray them. This is overheard by Damns 
who bursts ui, and immediately reports to Orgon—who 
foUows him into the rooiu-aU that has passed. Orgoir 
stands tUuuder-Eti-uck; but Tartuflh is equal to the occa- 
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sioii. “ Yes, iny brother,” he says, “ I am a sinner, full 
of iniquity, and Heaven has cliosen tins way of punishing 
me. Drive me out of your house; I deserve no better. 
Yes, my dear son,” he adds, turning to Damis, “ speak! 
call me a ti-.iitor, a homicide, a tliief. I will not contra¬ 
dict you. I will accept this shame on my knees, as due 
to the sins of my life.” Tliese tactics are successful. 
Orgon, completely diiiKjd, tlirows himself on his knees 
befoi-c Tartuflc to implore his pardon for having, even 
for one moment, doubted of his sanctity, and drives his 
son indignantly from his presence, cutting liim off with 
his curse "Wlicn Damis lias gone, Tai-tuffe begs the in¬ 
censed father to pai-don liim; and liere occui-s a lino 
which was condemned by Moliere’s enemies as being a 
siicrilegious introduction of a .scriptuml phn^se into a 
dramatic performance — “0 Heaven, pardon liim as I 


pardon Inm!” 

This failure of justice leads to llie climax of tlie j'laj'', 
a scene whifli it is difHcnlt to discrihi', and still more 
to i-epresciiL on the stage, and which the spectator can 
scai-cely witness witliout a feeling of uneasiness. In 
order to prove the uiiwoi-thiness of tlic favourite, Hmiro 
resorts to the desperate expedient of seeking aiiotlicr 
interview with Tartuire, of which her liusband is the 
concealed witness, and whleh puts Tartulfe’s intentions 
beyond .loubt. Tlie liypocrite takes everytliing upon 
himself. “ It is true,” he says, “Heaven fuibids certain 
satisfactions, but arrangements can always be made; 
the evil of tlie action is rectified by tlie purity of the 
intention.” Oigon, liowever, is man enuugli to vindi¬ 
cate his honour, and tlie play ends with the complete 
cxposui*c and discomfiture of the impostor# 
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The ‘rostin cle Pieite’ was, as 1ms been sakl, the 
immediate suecossnv of ‘Tartuffe.’ Kxtenial circuui- 
staiices liad hwiiglit the legend upon whieli this play 
is founded under the considenition of the dKimatist. 
Tlie subject seems to have caught the fancy of the time, 
and was being produeeil in diir6i'ent vei'sions in all the 
tliejitres of Paris; and wt; may easily suppose with what 
vivid satisfaction Molieix! took advantage of the possibility 
of thus striking a counter-blow to that by udiich he had 
already roused so much opposition. The pictui’e of the 
hyiM)critc was scarcely comi)lete without this audacious 
pictuie of the other extreme—the bold and ostentatious 
atheist and pi-oHigate, to whom nothing in heaven and 
earth was sacred, who scofled at authority however consti¬ 
tuted, to whom all faith was ridiculous superstition, and 
honour and truth mere figments of tlie fancy. AVhat more 
subtle lesson could there Imj than that which shows the 
final arrival of both these criminals at the sjuiio wetch 
ed end, the gratification of their own selllsh passions, 
in defiance of every law of tlod and maul The moral 
likeness in them is intensified by the enonnons diftcreiico 
in all their pi-ofcssions and surroundings; and Tartutle 
g;iins an additional blackness through every daring line 
by which Don Juan is put \\\m\ the auivas by his 
side. Ihe sanctimonious hypocrite indeed hecoines luoro 
t)diousto us when compjired with tlie hardened and iiTC- 
claimable libertine; yet if at times, as is the case in 
the many versions of the same well-knouTi story mitten 
in almost all languages, our sympathies are claimed by 
the undoulded bravery that tempera the utter want of 
morality of the hero—still Ins uickednoss is shown in its 
M oret light, and his well-merited punishiueut is so severe, 
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tliat this alone*, if other proofs were wanting, would 
suffice to show tl»at Molierc had not intended to cast 
any slur upon religion in liis ‘Tartufte,’ hut solely to 
scourge with his bitterest satire a false semblance of 
I’eligion. The story liad been di-amatised aheady in 
Spanish, French, and Italian. The original legend 
would seem to have belonged to Spain, and its firet ap¬ 
pearance on any stage u’as in a play of Jfolina, a Span¬ 
ish ^vriter of the licginning of the seventeenth century. 
The story then passed into Italy, wheix: it was di-am* 
atised by Ouofreo Giliberti, and represented at Naples 
in 1652. Tlience it passed on to the French stage in 
1658 in the shape of a tmnslation by Dorimond of 
Giliberti’s play, and in 1665 assumed its place defi¬ 
nitely among the finest productions of genius, when 
Moliire took the legend in hand. The story of Don 
Juan’s infidelities, and of the punishment which they 
at last meet, is so well kn<Ani in all languages as to 
have become hackneyed; but in no other vcision have 
we the same deep philosophy, and thorough and accunitc 
knowledge of the world and society as then existing. 
The play opens with an intcr^dew l)etween Sganarelle* 
the valet of Don Juan, and Gusman, the sen’ing-nian of 
Elvira, the Don’s latest victim, from whom, after jilt¬ 
ing her as he liad done so many others, he is now 
flying. Gusman expresses his astonislimeiit at such 
conduct, and his inability to comjneheml it, to wliich 
Sgaiiarclle replies as follows:— 

“ If you knew the gentleniau as well as I do, you would not 
find it so ilifficuU. I do not say, mind you, that he has 


I Molii re always played part liimself. 
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cliauged his feelings with regaiilto Doinia Elvira; hul Id me 
tell you, between you aiul me, that you have in iJon Juan, 
mv muster, the ino.4 wicked man that ever trod this eartli— 

■ 7 


a madman, a dog, a devil, a Turk—a heretic fearing neither 
heaven, nor saint, nor God, nor Imbgoblin, siicndiiig his life 
like a mere bnite-beast, a hog of Ejdcunts, a regular Sardan- 
apalus. . . . Vou Siiy he has contracted a marriage with 
your mistress. A marriage u itli him is nothing to contract; 
that’s his regular trick for catching the fair sex. He is a 
wholeside marrier. Wife, maiden, city lady, peiusint girl, 
all is giist that comes to his mill; and if I were to tell 
you the names of all the ladies he has nianicd in dilTercnt 
quarters,the chapter would last till nightfall. Heaven’s ven¬ 
geance must surely o^•ertake him sooner or later, and I had 
sooner serve the devil himself than my iniister.” 


Don Juan internipts the dialogue, and Gusinan slij's 
off. Sganaielle, cncom-agcd by his master to speak 
openly to him, freely expresses Ids disjipproval of Ids 
manner of living, whereupon the libertine expresses 
himself as follows:— 


“A pretty thing indeed to bo tied down to one love, and 
in the heyday of youth to be insensible to Ibe channs of 
all other beauties. Beauty charms me wherever I meet 
Tvith it. It is in vain that I have plighteil my troth; my 
love for one charmer does not allow of my doing othem in¬ 
justice. There is an indescribable pleasure to me in concpier- 
ing by a hundred acts of devotion the heart of a young beauty 
—in watching one’s progress towaitls victory day by day—in 
overcoming with sighs, tears, and transports tlic resistance of 
a young heart, which succumbs with difticulty. But when 
one has once obtained one’s object, one bas nothing more to 
say, or to desire,—all the charm of pa.ssion has dej)arted, and 
the easy tranquillity of such a love hdls to sleep, \mless some 
neu object comes to kindle our desires afresh, and to present 
to our heart the seductive attraction of a new conquest to 
be made. I feel within me a heart large enough to love the 
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>vhole world; and, like Alexander, I could uish there 
M ere other Morlds, in order to extend the area of my 
confiue.«ts." 

Sganarelk* continues to use the })rivilege accorded 
to hill) hy liis master, and remonstrates witli him for 
daring to despise the M-aniings of Heaven; and under 
cover of reprehending the scandalous conduct of some 
supposed sinner, administers to him the foUowmg lec¬ 
ture, wliich M’c particularly recommend to our readers:— 

“ I am not speaking to yon, God forbid! You knoM’ M’hat 
you are doing, and if you have no faith, at all events you 
have your oum reasons for what you do. But there are cer¬ 
tain ne’er-do-M-ells in the M-orld m-Jio are libertines without 
kiioM'ing M’hy they are so; who set up for being strong-minded 
because they think it becomes tliem to be so. Nom’, if I had 
a master like one of these fellows, I M-ould look liim stniight 
in the face and ask Iiim plainly, Hom- dare you trifle thus 
M'ith Heaven, and are you not afraid of laughing as you do at 
all that is lioly 1 Nicely it becomes you, little l arth-wonu, 
little myiniidon that you are (mind I am speaking to the 
supj.used master I told you oO—nicely it becomc.s you to 
dare to turn into ridicule that which all men revere! Do 
vou think that because you are a man of ipiality, M-itli a 
culled M-ig, feather in your liat, gold lace on your coat, 
chcn v-coloured ribbons (I’m not talking to you, mind, but to 
that other)—do you think, I .-say, that yon are any the better 
man for all that, that you may do Mhat you like, and that 
no one shall dare to tell you the truth I Let me, who am 
only your valet, tell you that Heaven punishes the impious 
sooner or later ; tliat a M ietched life brings on a wretched 
death ; that-" 

Don Juan, however, iinJing the lesson too personal, 
cuts it short, ami the two M-ortliies immediately begin 
to discuss a new intrigue. In the pursuit of this the 
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prodigatc is nearly drowned, but being wwcd by a 
peasant^ Pierrot, reipiites the good service by supplant¬ 
ing him in the favours of bis mistress, Charlotte ; tlicii, 
lest Cliarlotte should imagine that she Inis entirely 
monopolised his attentioji, he pays violent court to lier 
friend Mathurine, and this gives rise to one of the most 
amusing scenes in this or any otlicr play of ^lolil-re’s, ic- 
qiiii'ing, however, to be seen rather than read if it is to be 
thoroughly appreciated. Don Juan, with Charlotte and 
Jlatliuiinc hanging on either arm, gives each in turn 
to imdei’stand that she is the real mistress of his heart. 

“ Don J. What shall I say to you ? You each affirm that 
I have promised to niarry you. Surely each of you knoivs the 
real state of the case without it being necessary for me to give 
any further explanations. Why make me say the same thing 
over and over i^ain I Cannot she whom I have really pro¬ 
mised to marry find that within herself which will enable 
her to make light of what the other says ? Is there any 
necessity for her to trouble herself, provided I keep my pro¬ 
mise ? All the speeches in the world will not mend njatters. 
We must act, not speak ; facts arc better than words, and it 
is by facts tliat I will settle your dispute ; and when I marry 
one of you, then it will be seen which is the real possessor of 
my heart. {Asuk to M) Let her think what she likes; 
(rtstife to C7.) Let her flatter her own imj^ination ; {to M.) I 
adore you ; (to C.) I am all yours ; (to M.) All faces are ugly 
compared with yours; (<o C.) One cannot bear to look on 
any girl when one has once seen you. {Aloud.) I have a 
few orders to give, and I will be back in a quarter of an 
hour.” 

Whereupon he leaves them to he consoled by Sgaiiar- 
ellc. wlio tells them both that his master is “ the hus¬ 
band of tho whole human race.” 
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Sgaiiarelli-, IwAvover, tlion<'h a faitlifid servant, lias 
many doubts on the subject of liis master’s leligious 
scepticism, ivliich is more apjialling to Ids niiml than 
inoHigacy. llie exammation to wliich be subjects liim on 
tliis point is one of tlic most telling scenes in the play:— 


“Sc/fO). Can it be possible that you do not believe in 
lieaven ? 

Don J. Ehoiigli of that ! 

Sijan. That means that you do not. Nor in hell ? . . . 
No more in the one than in the other. Nor in an after life ? 
[Don Jmm luiujhs.] What on earth do you believe in, then ? 

Don J. I believe tliat two and two are four, Sganarellc, 
and that twice four are eight. 

Sfjan. A ]>ivtty belief and pretty articles of faith indeed! 
Your religion, from what I see, is one of arithmetic. I must 
confess that strange follies creep into men’s luwls ; and that 
however much one may have studied, one is often not much 
the wiser. For my part, sir, I h.ave not studied as much as 
you, and, tb.ank Ood, no one can lJo.^st of ever having taught 
me anything ; but with my .small amount of common-sense 
and judgment, I can see most things better than all the 
hook-s in the world, ami I can understand ]K-rfectly well that 
this world of ours is not a mushroom tliat has grown up in 
one niglit. I shntdd like to a.sk you who made those tmes 
there, those rocks, this earth, and that heaven up there, 
and if .ill tliat made itself? Look at yoni'solf, for in¬ 
stance. There you are ! Did you make youi-self all alone ? 
Can you contemplate all the inventions with which the 
machinery of a man’s body is composed, without admiring 
the in.inner in which every part fits into one anolher. Those 
nerves, bones, veins, arteries, those — those—lungs, that 
heart, this liver, and all the other ingredients which are 

there, and which- Oh, I say, do please interrupt me. 

I cannot argue without .some contradiction. You are si¬ 
lent on puipose, and you let me go on .spciikiiig out of pure 
malevolence. 
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Don J. I am waitini; for your rcasoiung 


to come to an 


CUM. . 

Sgau. My reasoiiin- is lUut, wliatevcr yon may say to tliu 
contrarj’, there is soiuetliing mlmirable in 3uan whicli all tlio 
wise m?n in tlie woiM fail to explain. Is it not marvellous 
to sec me here, ami that I should have something in my 
head which conceives a hundred diflerent thoughts in one 
moment, and makes my hmly do whatever it pleases I I want 
to clap my liands, raise my arm, look upwards, stoop my 
head, move my feet, go to the right, to the left, forwards, 
backwards, turn roniul— llfefnlis ou the gruioitl. 

Don J. There, now, yonr fine reasoning has broken its 
nose! ” 


■\Vo need not dwell upon the story of the statue, the 
stony image of tlic Commainlcr wliom Don Jnau had 
lately killed, which he bids his servant invite to snpjiei'. 
The fable Is so familiar in many languages that it is 
Inmlly necessary to say more than that the statue nods 
its acceptance, ami subsequently keeps its appointment 
by appearing at supiKw; that tlie Commnndor in i-oturu 
bids Don Juan sup with him on the morrow; ami tliat, 
when the Don, who fears neither ghost nor devil, ap¬ 
pear at the rendezvous, the statue seizes him by tlie 
hand, and amidst tlmndorings and flashes of lightning, 
the eai-th opens and swallows him np, much to the dis¬ 
may of poor Sganarelle, who exclaims— 


“ My wf^'cs, my wages ! There now, every one is satisfie<l 
by Ins death. Ott'ended Heaven, broken laws, dishonoured 
families, outraged relations, women led astray, husbands 
*lriven to distraction, all the world is now satisfietl. I alone 
am to be pitied ! My wages, my wago.s, my wages ! ” 

After those two profound and brilliant studies of the 
false believer fOul the tmbeliever, the liyjrocrite and 
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sceptic, the two impersonations of evil most dangerous 
to luunanity, we come to the climax of Moli^re’s poeti¬ 
cal philosopliy, the revelation of his own grieved heart 
and prophetic soul. ‘ Tlie Jlisanthrope ’! Language 
has no better word to express the anguish of disap¬ 
pointed and angry love than tliat whicli represents the 
most dismal of sentiments, the hate of a liuman creature 
for humanity. Tins last and most ten-ible of passions, 
if it ever really exists in a lumian bosom, is beyond tlie 
reach of poetry; but notliing has afforded more power¬ 
ful dramatic scenes, or called forth more toucliing and 
impressive revolutions of human nature, than the .sweet¬ 
ness turned into gall of a noble nature, wounded on 
every side by falseliood and ))etrayal, and seeing wher¬ 
ever it turns nothing that it can build its faith upon, 
no solid gi’ound among the deceptions and desertions 
of life. In Moli^re’s hero all tlie lessor reliances of 
ordinary good faitli liave followed tlie great loss of all 
confidence in the being most dear to him, and Alceste 
is presenteil to us at the moment when, discovering 
that he loves a heartless cot[u«'tte, lie has also dis- 
covere<l, witli a vehemence due to his sick lieart and 
embittered fancy, the thousand petty falsehoods of or¬ 
dinary life. 

The principal cliaractei-s in tlie play arc Alceste, the 
misanthropist; his friend Pliilinte, Die i-eprcsontative of 
reason and common-sense; KHante, the emblem of wo¬ 
manly truth and virtue; Celimene, a heartless coquette; 
Oronte, a poor rhymester; Acaste, a ridiculous “mar¬ 
quis” of the day; and Clitandre—the last three suitnm 
also of C^Iim^nc. An additional interest is found in 
this greatest of all Molicre’s works in tlie fact ahvady 
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referred to, that the paiis of Alcestc and Ctdiin^ne \vcrc 
repeatedly played by Moliere liimself and Ills •\nfe. 

The play opens witli an interview between tlie niis- 
antliiope and his friend, in whicli Alceste reproaclies 
Philinte with the indiscriminate expressions of friend¬ 
ship whicli he bestows upon eveiy’body. “1, your 
friend! Strike me off the list!" he cries:— 

“ I sec you heap caresses on a man, 

Loading with protestations, offers, oaths, 

The passionate embrace with which you clasp him— 

And when I afterwarils ask who he is, 

You hardly know his name ! and when you part, 

Your cooled affection also parts from him— 

In my friend’s heart I claim the foremost place— 

Yoh are the friend of all the human race! ” 

Thus the key-note of the tragic comedy is struck at 
once; and when Philinte retorts by asking how it is 
that Alceste, with so high an ideal of truth, should j)re- 
fer the arch-coquette Celiinene to all other women, we 
are led to a deeper vein of sadness ami bitter discon¬ 
tent. Alceste’s tone at once changes, and the cause of bis 
almost savage onslaught on polite insincerity becomes 
apparent. “Do not think I am blind to her faults,” 
he says. “ I own my weakness; I see them all; but she 
has made me love her in spite of them. It is not reason 
which rules love.” 

While he is making this confession Oionte comes in, 
with just such exaggerated expressions of affection as 
those which Alceste had upbmideil his friend for 
making, and begs to be permitted to read them n 
sonnet. “ I have the fault of being a little too sincere,” 
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says Alceste. “That is exactly wliat I want,” cries the 
poet; but the result is, that he rushes out foaming mth 
fimy, and intent, instead of serving the misanthi’ope at 
Coui’t, as ho had oflered, to do liiin all the harm possible. 

In the second act, .^Uceste makes the same warm re¬ 
monstrances to Cidimene wliich lie lias done to Philinto 
—remonstrances still more sadly vehement as Ids feelings 
are more deeply engaged. “The fii-st who comes has 
access to your heart,” he says. “How is it that Clit- 
andie has the happiness f>f pleasing 3 'ou so inuchl Is it 
his long nail, or his mass of ribbons, or the width of liLs 
German breeches? You smile on all tlie world; and 
what have I more than every one else has?” '\Mdle 
this scone goes on, the co<[uette’s drawing-room grad¬ 
ually fills with a crowd of visitoi-s, ami a flutter of 
.scandal arises. Celiinene, cnenumged by tlie applause 
of tlie others, demolishes the character of every one 
whose name is mentioned, till Alceste, wlio has been 
sitting by, bursts forth upon tlie company. The scene 
i.s brilliant, ami full of latter fon-e. “ Thrust home ! ” 
he cries; “ spare no one! Yet if one of tliem were bi 
appear, you would all nish to receive him with hands 
held out and flattering salutations.” “T)o not blame us 
—blame the ladj',” says, with the genuine instinct of a 
coward, one of the courtly lovei-s, discomfited by this 
a.ssault. 

Ihit no)v Alce.stif’s i-cal troubles liegin. He is sent for 
l)y the Mnm'hunj-, who regulate all questions of honour 
—a mj’sterious call wliicli lias some connection witli his 
insult to Oronte’s verses. He tlien loses Ills lawsuit, 
which costs him twenty thousand fmnes; and, worst of 
all, finds out by a letter uTitten by C^lim^ne to Oronte, 
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that tlie coquette has deceived him, and loves him as 
little as she does his rivals. All these rivals, however, 
make the same discovery by the same means, Celim^ne 
having unwisely confided her opinion of each to the other; 
and the lady is thus caught in a traji, and exposed to the 
furious reproaches of one after anf*ther, all now as bitter 
as they were formerly flattering. At last the injureil 
gallants witlulraw, leaving her with Alceste, the most 
deeply injured of all. And now a fleeting impression is 

made upon the heart of Celim^ne herself. She bids her 
wounded lover 

“ Reproach me as you please : I liave done wrong_ 

I do not bide it; and my heart confused 
Offers to you no vain apology. 

Of all the others I despise the rage, 

But your resentment is too reasonable. 

I know how guilty I must seem to you— 

How all combines to prove I have betrayed 

Your faith, and given you too just cause for hate,— 
iiate me, then—I consent. 


Alceste. 

Onn T traitress ?— 

Can I thus vanqmsh all post tenderness ? 

^d howsoever ardently I long 

To hate you, uiU my heart do*t and obey me ? 

{To Eliante and Philinte.) 

You see how far unworthy passion goes ■ 

^ M man at heart, being „an. ia always foot 


I 
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{To C6lim6ne.) 

Yes, false one, yes, I can forget your faults, 

Excuse your errors in my inmost soul, 

Cover tlieui with the gentle names of weakness, 

Vice of the age which has betrayed your youth; 

If only with your heart you will consent 
To flee the world with me, to follow now 
Into the wilds where I have vowed to live ; 

Thus only can you, in the eyes of men, 

Repair the evils you have done, and thus 
After those scandals which great hearts abhor, 

I yet may be allowed to love you still. 

What, I! renounce the world ere I am old— 

Go and be buried in your wilderness! 

Alceste. 

If your soul answer mine, what want we more 1 
Is not my love enough for your content 1 

C^LIMEyE. 

At twenty solitude is terrible. 

No ; I have not a soul so great, so strong. 

As to content myself with such a fate. 

But if my hand would satisfy your wish, 

And marriage-” 

“No,” cries Alceste, convinced at last of his folly. 
“This refusal has done more than all the rest. Since 
you are not able to find all in me as I to find all in you, 
I refuse, and free myself from your uuwortliy cliaius. 
May you be liappy,” he adds, turning to his symi)athctic 
friends; “for me, betrayed on all sides, ovor^vhelmed 
with injustice, I must escape from tliis gulf, and in some 
distant part of the earth find a shelter where a man of 
honour may he free to live.” 
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CHAPTER VI 

TEE END OF HIS LIFE. 

The success of the ‘ Festm do Pierre ’ and the ‘ Slisan- 
tln*opc,’ tliougk these plays are now universally con¬ 
sidered as Moliire’s highest works, was not so coiisidei- 
able as to encourage him in this loftier vein. ‘ Tartuffe,’ 
indeed, which is usually conjoined with them, had a 
brilliant and triumphant success; but it is very probable 
that, as was said by his enemies at the time, something 
of this was due to the fact that it had been so long for¬ 
bidden, and had been the occasion of so severe and sus¬ 
tained a combat between the autlior ami tlie authorities. 
A play wliich the king hisnsclf had forbidden in public, 
but ciyoyeil in private, which llourdalouo and Bossuet 
had both attacked from the pidpit, and which now, at 
last, after innumerable sh'uggles, had reached the oar 
of the public, naturally attracted intei'cst everywhere. 
The crowd tlironged about the doom of the theatre. 
“ Cloaks and sides were botli tom,” says the annalist of 
the time. On the other hand, that same crowd h a d 
shown no desire to hear tiio 'Misantlirope.' “One 
would think one was listening to a preacher,” they said, 
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with undisguised yawns. And tliough many of Moli^re’s 
literary opponents are said to have done justice to tliis 
great work, the very apologetic character of their praises 
shows against what kind of popular indifference they 
had to contend. “ ^loliere could not have ^^■itten a bad 
piece,” Racine said, tliough he had but lately quarrelled 
with and separated himself from the comedian; and 
this opinion could only have been expressed in reply to 
uncompromising censure. "We cannot but acknowledge, 
high a.s is our estimate of tliis work, that tlie ^Misan- 
throjie ’ reads better than it acts; and it is evident that 
tliose dramas in which pliilosophy, reason, or passion 
came in, taking the place of laughter, fell somewhat flat 
upon Paris. It does not seem apparent that either this 
or tlio ‘Festin do Pierre’ was ever represented at Coiut; 
and if so, it is a curious omission. Thus it would 
apjx'ar tliat the dramatist had little encouragement to 
rise into the higher elevations of his art. His king 
and his countrymen liked him better when he made 
them laugh, and all the better if some one was galled by 
tlic laughter and made to ivince. According!}', Jlolitro 
plunged into full swing of brilliant malice and merry¬ 
making, after tlii.s wonderfid serious chapter in his life. 
The melancholy countenance of Alceste disappears, and 
all the anxious compunctions of that Sganarelle who 
had been tlic voice of homely wisdom, reason, and 
thought to his brilliant master, Don Juan; a Sgan- 
arelle turned rustic, and in consequence a little broader, 
more primitive, in his shrewd folly and burly wit, steps 
upon the stage wth liis bundle of higots and the 
twinkle in his eyes, and lo! all graver ideas dispers¬ 
ing like the mists, it is the genial uproar and fun of the 
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‘ Medcein malgr(5 lui,’ strangest contrast to the ‘ Misau- 
tliropc’—or the audacious malice of the ‘ Aniour Jledc- 
cin,’ -which flash bark again upon the familiar stage, evi¬ 
dently to the hcai'tfelt relief of both players and audi¬ 
ence. To make themselves up into an impudent but 
amusing caricat\n-e of the Court doctors, and to wag their 
heads together in absurd consultation, inu.st have been 
more congenial to the troupe than to declaim the flue 
speeches of Philinte and iUceste; and ^roliere, too, seems 
to have thro\vn himself with rcnewed spirit into this 
crusade against the physicians of the time. AVliether it 
was sbupl}'- the ridiculous aspect of their semi-science 
that struck him—or whetlier his contempt was heightened 
by the painful sense that, u-hilo his own health -was fail¬ 
ing daily, these solemn quacks had no real help to give 
—it woidd be difficiilt to Siiy ; but the attack upon them 
has in it all the gaiety and vigour of a fix’sh start. Ho 
launches his arrows at them with i>ositivc pleasure in the 
effect produced, yet with a pereistent enmity which seems 
to imply some real root of giiovance. AVhy was the ivorld 
to revcronco these deadly ci-aftsmeii ivlio could do nothing 
for a man except torturo and kUl him f Any disguised 
lover—nay, any disguised clown—could play the part and 
defy detecHon. Their solemn gestures, their assumption 
of infiiUibility, their utter callousness and ignorance, in¬ 
spired him with laughter, scornful, extravagant, now and 
then shaiqi ^vith a touch of passion, but in every case 
genumc, and full of Die large spontaneousness of true 
mirth. After aU, the malice of the pictiuxs is rother in 
the French than the English sense of the woid—laughing 
spite and amusement, mlher than calculating ill-win 
iUe ‘Amour Mddeciu,’ which was the opening of the 
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attack, is au audacious caricature, which for us has, of 
course, lost all its pereonality, but wliich at tlie time 
of its production was as recognisable as a cartoon in 
‘Puuch,’ and much more offensive. Then came the 
‘Jfodecin malgrc lui,’ which is less satire than broad 
fun and frolic; and then the pitiful case of ‘ Jlonsieiu' de 
Pourceaugnac,’ in which a poor gentleman from the 
country—an lionest, perplexed provincial—is driven half 
mad by a wicked couspirac}’, of which a crowd of doctors 
are the tools. The ‘ Maladc Imaginaire,’ which was the 
last of Ifoliere’s productions, takes up again the favourite 
subject. No doubt the doctoi-s afforded a more than 
usually evident opening for ssitii-e, and that they had 
specially exposed themselves to it in Moliei-e’s time 
seems apparent from gmver reconls. TJie four individuals 
whom he specially caricatmes in tlie ‘ iUnoui’ iledecin ’ 
had been the means, according to the opinion of the popu¬ 
lace, expressed with as mucli wit and still more frank¬ 
ness tlian that of Jloli^re, of “delivering France from 
the Cardinal.” Tliey had met in consultation arouird 
the deatlihed of ^fazarin, wliom one declaivd to be dying 
of disease of the liver, another of tlio lungs, a third of 
the kidneys, and a fourth of iiieseuteric abscess. So 
universal was the feeliiig against tliem, tliat at the otlier 
extremity of the social scale Louis XIA. liimself, on 
being appealed to against the assiiilant of the physicians, 
far from receiving the complaint as he had done the 
former remojistrances on the subject of the hypocrite, 
answered witli some wit, “ The doettus make us weep so 
often, that they may well now and then give us occasion 
for a laugl).” 

After this amusing onslauglit, another grout comedy— 
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one of Jloliko’s greatest indeed, but in a different kind 
from the serious works already discussed—was placed 
upon the stage. This was in 1668, two years after the 
‘ hlisantlirope.’ The ‘ Avare ’ might almost he taken as 
a pendant to ‘ Tartuffe,’ so thoroughly docs the satire pene¬ 
trate the vice it assails; but it is as brilliantly comic as 
the other is gloomy. Tlie miser, though not a feature is 
spared—though he is set Iwfore ns in full relief, pitiless, 
heartless, the impersonation of gitisping and cruel parsi¬ 
mony, as the hypocrite was the impersonation of false 
religion and secret vice—has nothing gloomy about him , 
but in his woi-st moments amuses rather than disgusts 
the reader. His sayings have become proverbial. The 
cunning folly of his economies, the bewildered stupidity 
which is caused by the absorption of his mind in one idea, 
and the violent despair into which the supjxised loss of 
his treasmxj throws him, are all as distinctly painted as 
if tho picture had been of the most serious and tragic 
kind; hut, on the contrsuy, it is suffused with so broad a 
light of humour, the laughter in it is so honest and full, 
tliat no pain can ever come fi-om it,—nothing like tho 
sting of suffering and deception which runs through and 
through the otlier. From whatsoever i-easou, the genius of 
Moliko bad recovered its elasticity, and even a subject 
containing so many tragic elements cannot beguae it 
longer from the natural mirth and deHghtful humour 
wMch are its life and breath. Thus, while we cannot 
take advantage even of the pretty young people who 
move about in tlio background of the piece which 
‘Tartuffo* overshadows with his sombre presence, tho 
coiTcspondiiig gix)ups in the ‘Avars' are thrown up 
and made more charming in aU their grace of costume, 
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their pretty sentiment and still ])rcttier quarrels, by the 
ludicrous form of the principal figure, so mean, so im¬ 
passioned, so shrewd, cunning, absurd, and laughable. 
Ihere are none of l^Ioliere’s plays which may be taken 
more completely as typical of his genius; for no one can 
doubt its power, while its mirth is delightful, the satire 
scathing, yet entirely free of bitterness, ami the very 
passion of tlie vice so genuine yet so ludicrous, that 
the tlirill of wholesome terror with which we ])erceivc 
to what length of sordid misery this evil may go, is 
softened by the inextinguishable laughter with which we 
contemplate the miser, ajTcsting liimself and everybody 
round liini, weeping, blaspheming, apj)caling to lieaven 
and earth, inconsolable for the loss of liis dear money¬ 
box, for the theft of whicli he would fain Jiang tlie whole 
liuman mce. "VMien, with his wliole soul absorbed in 
this bereavement, he is told that it is the beautiful eyes 
of the daughter for whom lie cares nothing wliich liavc 
inflamed the lover wlio lias stolen her, and not the gold, 
his bewildered exclamation, “Tlie beautiful eyes of my 
money-box! ” “ Los beaux yeiix de ma cassette! ” has 
furnished the world with one of its most universally 
understood proverbs; and many have lioanl of tlie miser 
who stole the oats fi-om his om’u horses, who liavc little ac¬ 
quaintance enough cither with Harpagon or witli MoHero. 

In tills, as in ‘ Tartnfle,’ tliough there are indications 
of an intention to identify Harpagon witli one of tlie 
country nobility, it is still .something much more like 
the life of tlic rich hdiirgeoiit, the life witli whicli lie 
was luiiiself mo.st convei-sant, that Moliere assails—a 
life of wealth without splendour, without dignity, or 
any of the charms of mnk: tliougli it is difficult to 
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undersUmd wliat Harpagon could want with an inini- 
ihmt in such a position. Tlie “ sorvantc ’’ wlio figures so 
largely in the somewhat grim domestic interior is, liow- 
ever, here made into sometlung like a housekeeper, ami 
tikes part less familiarly in all the discussions of the 
family. We may conjecture that the miser was a rich 
fenmer-gheral, who bad extracted Ins money out of tlu* 
sweat of the poor, or a retired lawyer groivii wealthy by 
means of brihes and patronage. Curiously enotigh, tlie 
‘Avave’ also failed to please the Parisian public. It 
was received even more coldly than either the ‘ Pestin 
de Pierre ’ or the ‘ ilisanthropc,’ havuig been played only 
nine tunes at its first beginning. A second attempt was 
made after an inteirul with no better success. What 


encouragement for the unsuccessful author, what cmious 

doubt of the wisdom of the public, lies in such a fact! 

Ihere were other motives which might have swayed tlic 

audience in i-cspect to the two plays above named. Tlie 

first gave tlie chief place to a profligate and atheist; tlie 

second miglit be too solemn, too soiious for the stage; 

but the ‘Avarc’ is witty thi-oughout, brilliant in humour 

and fun, and all the amusbig qualities. Was it nothing 

but its lugher excellence as art which discouraged tlie 

witty Parisians, the brilliant group of Moliire’s contem- 

lioraricsl Voltaire gives au even less compreliensiblo 

reason “The same prejudice," he says, “which proved 

he failure of the ‘Festiu do Pierre,’ l^cause it ^cas vrit- 

injured ‘ L’Avare ’ also." Perhaps, however, 

I -'i r f u can fuUy uuderstaml the 

M eight of this prejudice. 

Tho u»xt victim of lloUJrc-c laughing humour, stUl 
warn and gcuuil aud witliout bitterness, helongs to a 
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class of citi 2 ens lo^7er in importance than that of Oi^on 
and Hari)agon. The ‘Bourgeois Gentilliomme’ was pro¬ 
duced in 1670. His time was drawing short, and the 
clouds of sickness and weariness which so often obscure 


an ending life were gathering round liira, but never was 
his humour more gay or his style more easy and light. 
In the ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhommo ’ it is the vanity of the 
parvenuy the self-made rich man, recently delivered from 
the cares of daily work, and fully dis^wsed if possible to 
turn himself into a buttertly and copy all the follies and 
si)Iendoure of the Coui-t, which the dramatist takes in 
hand. M. Jourdain is the most dclightfid of dupes; his 


overflowing good-humour and complacency are irresistible. 
Ilis wife who scolds and his maid who laughs at liim are 
entirely unable to restrain his delightful self-satisfaction. 
From his tailor, who makes him as gay as a peacock, to 
Ins mastera, who teach him all maimer of accomplishments, 
culminating in the professor of philosophy who informs 
him, to his intense delight, tliat he has been talking 
prose all his life without knowing it, he is credulous of 
all, and open as the day to every imposition that can lie 
l,„t upon him. A more clelighttnl simple fig.,re couM 
not be; bis ei.tlmsiasm for good maimers a„d good t,m„- 
im. is so genuuie, bis faitb so .mbounded m all tliat is 
Jd to him, bis efforts to attain excellence so conscien¬ 
tious, that the reader wiU find Ids heart entirely taken 
eaotive by M. Jourdain. The piece is no more than a 
farce, yet it is the mo.st charming of comedies. I is 
vulgarity in its most genial guise. The pem o 

,,ieture is a “2't;!throf''p'rlbJal gentUity, tl.: 
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in Pavis, and who has brought from the metioiKilis sojiic- 
tliiiig of the usages of tlic Parisienne. Her elal)oriite 
civilities and fine language, however, though sufficiently 
amusing, do not come wthin a hundred miles of M. 
Jourdain’s delightful desire for self-improvement, which 
is hy no means confined to tho outside. The ‘ Comtesse 
d’Escarhagnas ’ was produced in 1G71, in which year also 
appeared the lively and amusing i)lay, more like the pi-o- 
ductions of iloliire’s youth than those of recent yeare, 
called the ‘Fourberics de Scapin,’ m which, after all this 
long intcrr.d of time, and after so much growth and 
development of genius, we find om-selves wafted back, as 
it were, into the region of the ‘ Etourdi.’ Perhaps this 
return ujxm tho long-relinquished work of youth is a 
sign of some weariness, and desire to save himself tho 
lalxuir of composition, on Moliem’s part; and probably 
tho play was hut tho working out of the (yirly cancras or 
framework for a play, entitled ‘ Gorgihns dans le Sac,’ 
to wliich reference was made in our first chapter—as 
‘Gcoiges Hiindin,’ pi-oducctl some time before, in the 
year of the ‘Avare,’ was a working out of the ‘Jalousie 
du Barhouillc.’ Nothing can be more ju'ohahle than 
that, lookuig over the stores of the i)ast, tho dmmatist, 
sick and worn as ho was with constant labour, should 
have been glad of these skeletons, upon which he could 
still breathe and make them live. 

And wliile Moli^re thus flung out of the prefusion of 
his genius sketch after sketch of living fim and humour, 
the most vigorous, easy, and genial works of his life, ho 
was also kept in occupation by tho j)crj)ctnal divereions 
of the Courh which, after every little interval of war or 
of mourning, turned hack to tho splendid slave who was 
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bound to its service, and could beautify its masques, and 
feteSf and ballets with melodious verse and graceful story. 
The play of ‘Amphitryon ’ seems to hold a place mid¬ 
way between the comedies intended for the public and 
those which were specially for the Court. ‘Mc^liceile,’ 
‘ Les Amants Magnifiques,’ and ‘ Psyche ’ were all of this 
latter class. Some of them were ncA'er introduced to 
the actual stage at all. lliey were given at Versailles 
where still the king himself danced in the entreesy the 
courtier's grouped themselves around in exaggerated 
admii-ation, and there was but little tliought of Moliere. 
He was not thought any more of indeed, it would ap¬ 
pear, tlian many another player. His best j)la)s some¬ 
times fell flat, auil even the public of Paris was not 


aware ho\v great a gulf lay between all its other play¬ 
wrights and this mair of the Palais Koyal whom it 
iipj)laiuled or neglected as its himrour miglit dictate. 
“ Vlu) is the man of greatest genius iir Prance 1 ” asked 
tlic king of the great critic Iloileau. “Moliere, sire.” 
Louis XIV. was srrrprised, though it was his favourite 
actor, tlic coruedian to whom he was so indulgent and 
putronisingly kind, who was in question. “I don’t 
think so,” said tlic king; “ but you know that kind of 
thing better tliarr I do.” So good-humoureilly iiuliffer'ent, 
so unconscious of anything beymrd the common, were 
^roliere’s mastci-s, the jieople and the king. 

Two more efVorts only remamctl for the dramatist, now 


fast hastening to his end. One of them, tlie ‘ heimm’s 
Savantos,’ was air amplification of the theme with wliieli 
lie began liis individual career* as a public satirist ami 
critic of the manrter-s of his time. The ‘ Precieuses ’ was 


made to bear a semblance of less severity by the fact 
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that the blue-stockings whom he selected ns its heroines 
were clumsy iniitatoi-s of the tendencies of the age,— 
young and foolish aspirants to fashion, imitators of the. 
leal precmises. The ‘Femmes Savantes’ had no such 
softening atmosplicre of youtlifulness and masquerading 
to mitigate the blow; though still as ever its scenes 
are laid in the circle of the bourgeome, rather than in 
the loftier world where real great ladies posed around 
their society - poet. All the extravagances are there, 

but not that fantastic and indescrihahle inspiration of 
fashion and high life, which penults extravagance. The 
glamour of the Court which wc see in the light and airy 
sketches of the ‘ Fiicheux ’ and in the bitter sadness of 
the ‘ Jlisanthrope ’ is not in the Parisian house where the 
good commonplace husband vainly struggles against liis 
feminine rulere, and mother, daughter, and aunt vie with 
each other in enthusiasm over the Ahh6 Cotin’s verees. 
Unhappy Abbe Cotin! he had ventured, when launching 
his feeble shaft at Boileau, to touch also, in foolish te¬ 
merity, the shield of the great dramatist. Tremendous 
was the revenge taken iqxm him. Moliore, indeed, was 
never above taking revenge upon his enemies; and the 
somewhat cruel ex|)edient of using tlie actual verees of 
the poetaster as emblematic of the nonsense applauded 
ill tbesc superfine circles of ciitics, tbougli a savage 
mode of vengeance, has pethajis sufficed to keep alivo 
a name which before now must otherwise long have been 
forgotten. 

Last of all Molitre’s works comes the ‘ I^Ialado Ima- 
ginaire,’ We may be permitted to suppose that in this 
too there was some using up of old materials, prompted, 
perhaps, by that desire to spare a little trouble wbioh is 
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oue of the symptoms of failing strength. In tlie list 
of the first pieces wliich ^loliere’s inexperienced hand 
strung together for his troupe of strollers, tliere is one 
which is called ‘ Le Grand Benet de Fils aussi sot que 
son Pere.’ This could scarcely he other than tlie origi¬ 
nal of Thomas Diafoirus, the son of oue of tlie doctoi-s 
who takes advantage of the fancied sufferings of the 
Malade Imaginaire, Along witli this germ of stoiy Arsis 
tliere, perhaps, a forlorn fancy of cheating sickness out 
of its depression by laughing at that, as he had lauglied 
at everything else — and a sick and melancholy desire 
to be thought less really than fancifully ill by those 
about him, by the friends who ivould fain have per¬ 
suaded him to give up the theatre, and by the young 
wife, Avho perhaps would be less indisposed toivards her 
husband were he less suffering 1 It is but a conjecture, 
but it is not an unpermissible one, wo think. A recon¬ 
ciliation had been ixitched up between the aggrieved 
husband and foolish wife in the end of 1671, and such 
gleams of content as wei-o possible had been in his wan¬ 
ing life. Not long befoi-e, too, he had been publicly 
satirised as a hypochondriac. It might well be that 
MoliK towards the grave, yet clinging to 

his Avork, his theatre, the tumult of applause, publicity, 
and excitement, AA’liich are c)f the very essence of an 
actor’s life, Avould very fain, even to himself, liave been 
proved a fanciful invalid—a malade imog/iiave. 

The ‘ Femmes Savantes ’ Avas performed in March 
1672, and proved a failure,—not, it Avould appear hoav, 
from any resistance of the affronted blue-stockings Avlioin 
his previous assault had reduced to silence, and, indeed, 
had done much to extinguish altogether—hut out of 
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public indifference to the reproduction of a theme which 
had already been treated mth such brilliant wit and 
spirit. About the same time, lloliere’s old and faithful 
associate, Madeleine Bejart, the friend if not the love of 
his youth, the sister of his wife, died, and it began to be 
evident that his own days were numbered. 

“Two months before his death, M. Despr^aux (Boileau) 
went to see him, and found him much troubled by his 
cough, and so exhausted by it that his end seemed approach¬ 
ing. Molifere, though naturally of cold and reserved man¬ 
ners, received him with great friendliness, which encouraged 
U. Despr&mx to say to him, ‘ lly poor M. Molicre, you seem 
to be in a very sad condition. The continual efforts of jour 
mind, and exertion of your lungs on the stage, ought to 
induce you at least to consent to give up acting. Is there 
no one in your company except yourself who can play the 
first parts ? Content yourself with writing, and leave act¬ 
ing to one of your comrades: this will make you more re¬ 
spected by the public, who will then consider your actors as 
your hired' servants. And thus the actors themselves, at 
present not too submissive to you, will better feel your 
superiority.’ ‘Ah, Monsieur!’ cried Moli^re, ‘how can you 
speak so? It is a point of honour witli me not to give up.’ 

‘ A pleasant point of honour,’ (the satirist continues to him¬ 
self), ‘ which consists in blackening his face daily to produce 
the moustache of Sganarelle, and in giving his back to all 
the beatings of Comedy. What! this man, the first man of 
out time, both for talent and truly philosophical sentiments 
—this ingenious censor of all human follies—cherishes a 
greater folly than tliat which he ridicules daily I This 
shows what men are.’” 


* They were in fact wci^toires, members of a co-operative body 
(as are still the more impoTtant actors of the Thitlrt each 

one receiving his share of the profits. MoUire is described as having 
three shares in the profits of bis own plays, two as author. 
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On a former occasion Moliere had refused to postpone 
an evening’s representation, notwithstanding his own ill¬ 
ness, on account of the “ twenty poor workmen ” whose 
comfort depended upon his appearance. Tlie whole 
theatre hung upon him as upon its centre: but at the 
same time who can doubt that the charm of that pro¬ 
fession which had tempted him from all better prospects 
at twenty-one, held by him now, making him cling to 
the last to those boards which had witnessed so many 
triumphs? He could not bear to give it up—to ac¬ 
knowledge himself beyond its active work. It was “a 
point of honour.” How many a man growing old, 
growing feeble, yet incapable of giving in, or acknow¬ 
ledging failure, will understand with painful sympatliy 
what Moliere meant! "Wniy should the great dramatist 
of France take pride in wearing tlie livery of Sganarelle 
or Scapin, and submit to the stick brandished by Du 
Croisy or La Grange 1 Who can say ? It was his trade, 
which he had chosen when he was yoiuig, wliich lie had 
clung to all his life, whicli he could not bow his liead 
and acknowledge himself to be no longer capable of 
now. 

After this tlie last sad conclusion came very rapidly. 
Tlie ‘ Malade Iniaginaire ’ was performed for the first 
time on the 10th of February 1673. The end of the 
story wo take as it stands in the narrative of Griniarest, 
Avhich Moland sanctions by quoting it, ns beaiing “ a 
striking character of truth,” notwithstanding all the 
doubt that lias been thrown ujion that biographer. 
Feeling woise than usual, Moliere had sent, according to 
this narrative, for his wife, and had announced to her, in 
the presence of his young friend and disciple Baron, the 
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sufiering state in which he was; hut i-efusing again to 
postpone the ivpresentatiou on account of the man}' ])oor 
people whose hicail depended ui)on it, he had tlic com¬ 
pany cjilled together and urged punctuality uj)ou them, 
declaring tliat he woidd not play if the curtain was drawn 
up later than four o’clock. All was ready to the moment, 
and the performance k-gan. The action of the jday 
turns upon the i)ietemled death of Aig-an, the liypochon- 
driac, M'ho tikes this means of jiroving the afi'ection of 
Ins -ivife; and again we find a painful reflection of tlic 
real circiimstinccs in the strange scene, where laid out on 
the pretended hod of death ivhieh u’as so soon to he a 


real one, Molike heard frem the lijis of his faithless wife 
the lieartless words which lie had put into the moutli of 
the deceitful Beline. The scene will k found in the next 
chapter, in the description of this play. “From what 
a bm-den am I delivered! ” says the wife; “ wliat was 
the use of hmi l a man of whom everybody was tired, 
cougliing, spitting, treublesome, always ill-tempered 
wearing ns all out, and scolding night and day.” TVith 
what heart must Annaude Molike have pronounced 
tlME ivonls, or he, mth death ahoady in his veins, have 
l.sta.ed to them! But the play was played out to the 
uid, and the u,len„l:,k with which it concludcs-tho 
burlesque, m rec.tation, song, and dance, of tho cere- 
2>>.v of .uahng a doctor--hegun. The mock physi- 
ua . assemhled, apothecaries and surgeons danehrg in 

„ i„T exanunation 

^ \ " came at which the pre- 

™ r' '^Weh 

as not n the r*. “ Most of the spectators pemeived 
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that in pronouncing the woixl y«?*o a conyiUsion seized 
liiin.” But he made an effort to conceal this hy a 
grimace, and the terrible piece of folly came to an end. 

“ Wlicn the piece was finished he put on his dressing- 
gown, and going to tlie box in ^vhich Buron was, asked him 
what was said of the piece. JI. Bamn answered, that his 
works were always successful when known, and that the 
more tliey were heaixl the more they were liked. ‘ But,' he 
added, ‘you seem worse than you were a little while ago.' 
‘ That is true,’ said Jlolihe; ‘lam dying of cold’ Baron, 
having touched his hands, found tlieui frozen, and putting 
them into his inuff^ to warm them, sent for his chair that 
Moli^re might be carrietl home at once—he hunself accom¬ 
panying the chair, in terror lest something might happen 
to him between the Palais Royal and the Rue de Richelieu, 
where he lived. 

“■When he was in his room, Baron wished him to take 
some soup which his wife had always ready for her own use; 
for no one could take more care of personal comfort than she 
did. ‘ Oh no,’ said Molifere, ‘ my wife’s soups are like brandy, 
too strong for me. Give me rather a bit of bread and a morsel 
of Parmesan.’ Laforest brought him what he asked for: he 
ate it with some difficulty, and was jjut to bed. He had 
only been there for a moment when lie sent to his wife for 
a pillow filled with some soporific drug which she liad pre¬ 
mised him to make him sleep. ‘Anything tliat does not 
enter into the body I take willingly,’ he said; ‘ hut the 
remedies tliat must he swolloweil iilaim me. They are 
enough to take from me the little life I have left.’ A mo- 
menrafter he m-jw seized by a fit of coughing, and askeil for 
light. ‘ Tliere is a cliange,’ he said. Baron, seeing the bloml 
that had come, wa-s alarmed, .^nd cried out. ‘ Bo not he 
frightened,’ said Moliere, ‘ you have already seen more than 

> At tliJit time, ns Inter in Euglniirt, part of the ilress of an exquisite. 
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tliAt. Nevertliekss, •'O and call my wife.’ Two imns wcie 
witli him, who were in ihe hahit of comiiijj to Paris iluriii" 
Lent to ask fur eliarity, and to whom he "uve a ltMl”iii;' in 
his house. It was they nho gave him, at this la.^ mometil, 
the pious aid which might have been expected from their 
charity ; and he manifested to them all the sentiments of a 
good Christian, and the lesigiialion he owed to the will of 
the Lord. He drew his last breath in the anus of these 
two good women, suffocated by the blood which potireil from 
his mouth. When his wife and Baron reached the room he 
was dead.” 


All the religious consolation or care which the gifat 
comedian received was from tlucsc poor women. In the 
meantime, in tlie excitement of the sudden cata.stroj)he, 
iroli6i’e’s brother-in-law, ami otiier friends, were running 
here and there in search nf a priest. Two refused to 
come to the l>edside of tlic player, the author of ‘ Tnr- 
tuffe;’ and when at last a thirxl was found who con¬ 
sented, he came too hU\ The two iMor nuns nloim 
could testify to the pious end Molkre made at last, 
M. Bazin thinks, or hopes, that one of these nuns 
might be his own sister, who liad taken tlie veil; 
but this seems little more than conjecture. At all 
events tliey were friends and guests of yeai-s, who were 
111 tlie hahit of finding shelter in his house duriu» tlieir 
Leiiteu pilgrimages of charity. On their cortificnto the 
imslmven ]>eniteiit was grudgingly allowed the Chris¬ 
tian hiinal wluch his ^vife-wlio can doubt, with maiiv a 
Bore compunction, heartless as she was-demanded with a 
pei-severance which would not be denied. Poorly, with 
a sing e reluctant priest in attendance, he was carried 
through the streets hy night, with gloomy glimmer of 
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torches and the poorest brcken chant, not much more 
than might have been granted to a malefactor, to his 
gi-ave; but yet had at Icjist the privilege of a gi-ave like 
other men, not cursed by the Cluu-ch, although but 
faintly blessed. The poor player had scarcely more to 
hope for from Rome at his best. 
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niS LATEST WORKS. 


Ihe works of Molicrc’s lutcv porioil, after the 
climax of his three most serious plays, must inw 1 mj 
twated without strict ieg;inl to cluouologiciil oixler. Their 
exact succession has Von already iiuUcated. lu this 
more detailed account we may facilitate our task hy 
classifying the different dramas, and arranging them 
rather by their importance than hy actual date. He had 
but six years to live after tlie i>eriod of the ‘MisanthioiM!,’ 
and dui-ing that brief time one play followed another as 
ipiickly as they could be put ui>on the stage. Of these 
the first and most important was the ‘Avarc,’ of which 
somctliing has nli-eady been said. Though not, it seems, 
popular at its first appearance, it 1ms ahrays kept a 
place on the stage, and is noxv, pcrhairs, the most gen¬ 
erally favoured of all Moliero's graver dramas. It is, 
however, a kind of contradiction in terms to describe 
as grave, a play so fidl of humorous situations and pure 
comedy. It la so complete, while so amusing a study of 
the passion of avarice, that it naturally takes an inter¬ 
mediate place between the almost tragic fen’our of the 
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tlircc greatest comedies of ifoliere, and the delightful 
fun, bordering upon farce, of his after works. In right 
of tliis wc place it at the liead of the productions of his 
later life. 

The principal characteis in the ‘Avare’ are Harj)agon 
the miser, his ])rodigal son Cleaiite and daughter Elise, 
and a certain Valero, in love witli Elise, who intiodiiccs 
liimself into Harpagou’s house under the disguise and 
quality of house-steward, in order to have access to the 
object of his affections. Cleante has fallen a Wetim to 
tlie charms of a voung ladv, bv name Slariane, who lives 
in close retirement, upon '\'ery slender mcajis, with her 
invalid mother; but matters are complicated by the fact 
that Harj)agon lias detennined to mairy this verj' Jlariane 
liimself, and to bestow his daughter’s hand upon Ansebne, 
a gentleman of Ins o^\^l mature age: and tlie two pair of 
lovcre are driven to despair until the moment when An- 
selme discovers himself to be the long-lost fatlicr of Jwth 
Val^re and !Mariane, and matters are brought to a happy 
conclusion by the union of Cleante with jrariane, and of 
A’afere mth Elise. The comic element is represented by 
Ja Fleche, Cleante’s valet, Maitre Jacques, who com¬ 
bines the offices of cook and coachman to Harpagon, 
and Frosiue, described in the Il4 of characters as a 
‘ femme d’intrigne.’ 

The fii’st of the many amusing scenes in wliich tlic 
miser shows his ruling passion is that in which he 
cncountei*s his son’s valet La Fleche, whom he looks 
upon witli anxious su.spicion, saying to himself that 
this is the very sort of fellow to say that there is a 
hidden treasure in the house. He orders the man to 
be off, and then calls him back. “Are you sure you 
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are not currying anything away? Show me hotli ymir 
hands,” he says :— 

“ La F. Here they are. 

Harp. Now the other. 

La F. The other ? * 

Harp. Yes. 

La F. There they are. 

Harp, (pointbip to his broad breeches pockets). Have ytni 
got nothing in those ? 

La F. You liad Letter look fur youi-self. 

Harp, (after feelhuj the bottom of his pockets). Those wide 
breeches are just the thing to receive stolen goods.” 

“ Here is another pocket,” Siiys the contemptuous lackey; 
upon which the miser coaxingly appals to him. “Come, 
give it up without making mo search ycml” 

The spectator soon discovers fruiu Harpagon’s self- 
conuuuiiings that he has buried in Ids gsmlcn a box 
contaiuing ten thous;md fritnes, of which las thoughts 
arc full, and which plays a very impoi'hint part in the 
story. Ill the meantime he is occupied hy his matri¬ 
monial intentions, in which Nrosine is his agent, and by 
a supper which he is reluctantly compelled to give, in 
order to introduce l^lnrianc to liis family. 'I’he miser’s 
instructions to his servants are highly characteristic. 
Having sent for them nil, with Pamo Claude, liis'housc- 
keeper, at their head, he j)rooccds to harangue them as 
follows:— 


“ Come here, all of you, and let me give you your orders 
for this evening, and a.«sign to each one his or her task. 


TTils scene is imitated from the ' Awlularia’ of Plautus, where 
aicho (the imser) teUs the slave Strohilvw, whom he suspecU of 
having stolen his money, to show him his hands. Strohilus auswers- 
“Here they are! 

Etulio. I see. Now show me your third hand.” 
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Come forward, Dame Claude; let us begin with you. 
Good! I see you have your arms [her brooui which she 
always carries] in your hand. It will be your duty to get 
everything clean and tidy, but especially take care not to 
rub the fumitiire too hard for fear of wearing it out. More¬ 
over, I appoint you during the supper to the management 
of the bottles, and if one is lost, or anything broken, I shall 
look to you for it, and shall take it out of your wages.. You, 
Brindavoine, and you, La Merluche, are to rinse the glasses 
and serve out the wine, but only when any of the cojnpauy 
are thirsty, and not like those rascally lackeys, who go 
and press people, and put it into their heads to drink when 
they don’t want it. Wait till you have been asked more 
than once — and always remember to serve plenty of 
water. 

MaUre Jacques (aside). Oh yes, wine without water is apt 
to get into people’s heads. 

La Merluche. Are we to take off our overcoats, sir 1 
Harpagon. Yes, when you see the company arriving; and 
take good care not to spoil your clothes. 

Brinda vohie. You know, sir, one of the lapels of my coat 
has got a great stain of lanip-oil on it. 

La M. And my breeches have got a great hole in them, 
sir, behind; and with all due reverence to you, people can 
see- 

Haip. (to La M.) That’ll do. Always stand witli your 
back to the wall, and i»rcsent yoiw front to the compimy. 
(To B., sJiomng him how to keep hu hut in front of his coat to 
hide the oil-slain.) And you, always keep your hat in this 
position when you’re waiting.” 

He then turns to Maitre Jacipics, who combines the 
joint offices of cook and coachman, and who assures his 
master tliat he will do his best, provided he has plenty of 
money given him to do it with. This, of course, meets 
with opposition from the miser, backed up by the ]u-e- 
teuded steward Valero, wlio, by liis e.Kaggcmted admom- 
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tions to the cook not to be lavish, wins such favuvir with 
the master, that he actually cmhi-aces him, and declarc.s 
his intention of having the famous old Latin axiom 
which Yalerc teaclies him, “That one must eat to live, 
and not live to eat,” engraved in letters of g«dd uiwn the 
mantelpiece of his dining-room. AVhen, however, llar- 
pagon, timiing to ^[aitrc Juciiucs in his (piality of coach¬ 
man, bids him get the old carriage and horees ivady to 
drive the company to the fair, the old servant tells liim 
that the poor beasts liavc gio\\'n so thin owing to the 
rigid fasts imposed upon them by the pemny of their 
master, that he cannot find it in his heaii to lianicss 
them; and having received i>eiinission from Hai-pagon 
to tell him wliat people say of Iiim, launches out as 
follows;— 

“ Sir, since you will have it so, I will tell you that you 
are the object of xmiversal motkevy, ami i>eoj)le are never so 
pleased as when they tell tales of your stinginess. One 
neighbour says that you have juivatc almuuncks printed, in 
which you double the ember-duys and vigils in order to 
oblige your household to oh.scn’e more fasts than others; 
another, that you have always a f[uam*l ready to pick u ith 
your servants at “boxing” time, or when they are leaving 
you, so as to have a pretext for giving them nothing. An¬ 
other says that yon once had a warrant out j^ainst the cat ot 
one of your neighbours for having eaten up tlie remains of 
a leg of mutton ; another, that you were caught one night 
coming to steal your own horse’s oats, and that your coach¬ 
man—my predecessor—gave you, in the dark, I don’t know 
how many blows with a stick, about which you never 
sjiid anything. la a word, shall I tell you ? we can go no¬ 
where without hearing all sorts of stories about you. You 
are the laughing-stock of the whole neighbourhood, anA 
you are never spoken of except as a miser, a mean fellow, 
and rascally skinflint.” 
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Jfaitie Jacques’s sincerity meets with the ordinary re- 
waixl of such virtue— i<;., a sound cudgelling from Har- 
IKigon first, and next from Yalc-re. 

After some pretty scenes with the yoimg people—in 
one of wliich, when, introduced to ^lariane as his future 
stepmother, Gleante takes a fine diamond from his 
father’s finger and places it upon hers, notwithstanding 
the signs and nudges of the infuriated miser—we come 
to the grand incident of the eemetk. La F16che, whom 
Harjiagon, \nth unconscious discrimination had declared 
exactly the sort of fellow to scent his treasure, rushes 
in with the casket, which he has found in the garden; 
and Gleante, seeing all the advantages to he gained from 
its jwsscssion, hnrrics away with him, learing the stage 
for the miser, who, stumbling in, in imj)assioncd despair 
delivers himself of the foliouing well-kno\ni mojiologue, 
which, if partly imitated from Plautus, has yet acquired 
such originality in the words of the French dramatist as 
to he one of the best-known passages of French dramatic 
literature:— 

“Thieves! thieves I munler! Jii-tice, 0 heavens! I 
iuii undone, massacred I My throat is cut! My money is 
stolen! Who can have done it! What has become of 
him 1 Where is he 1—where is he hiding 1 Wiat can I 
do to find him 1 WheJ-e shall I run / where shall I not 
run? Is he there? Is he here? Who’s that? Stop! 
(He clutches himself by the arm.) Give me back my 
money, you rascal!-Ah! it’s myself! my mind’s dis¬ 
traught—I know not u here I am, who 1 am, or what I am 
.loing. Alas! my poor money! my poor money! my dear 
friend ! thou hast Wen token from me ; and since thou art 
-'one, I have lost my sole support, my consolation, my joy; 
all is over for me, and I have nothing left to keep me m 
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this world. Without thee, it is imi>ossiblc to Uve. It is 
all over; I have no sti-cugth lea ; I am dying ; 1 m dead; 
I’m buried. Will no oue raise me from the dead by giving 
me back my beloved money, or by telling me who has taken 
itl Eh! what’s that you say ? Alas! nobody speaks. Hewlio 
has robbeil me must have carefully spied out the hour, and 
chosen the very time when I wa.s talking to my rascally 
son. Let go—let's go to get justice. I’ll have my whole 
house put to the torture—servant men and women, son, 
daughter-and myself too. How many people are collected 
here! and every one seems to me to be my thief. What 
are you talking about up there ? about him who has robbed 
me ? What noise is that I hear 1 Is it my thief i For 
heaven’s sake, if you have any news of him, tell me! Is 
he hidden there amongst you 1 They all look at me and 
laugh. You will see that they have a share in the theft. 
Qurck, magistrates, guanls, constables, judges! racks, gal¬ 
lows, and executioners! I null have evciy one hung! and 
if I do not recover my money, I will hang myself after¬ 
wards." 


The legal examination which follows is equally laugh¬ 
able. A magistrate is scut for to inquire into the cir¬ 
cumstances of the theft. Maitre Jacques, to be avenged 
on Yidire for the cudgelling the latter had administered 
to him, and for tlie stinginess he had imposed on the 
whole household, tells bis master that he has seen the 
new steward prowling about the garden, and upon his 
appearance Harpagon immediately accuses him of the 
crime. Val^re, supposing the miser to allude to the 
fact that he has introduced himself under a feigned 
name and disguise in order to gain the aflectious of 
Elisc, o\vns himself guilty. “ Confess,” cries Harpagon; 
“to what place liave you carried it off'l” The misim- 
derstaudiug is more natural in the French, where both 
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(laughter and casket are spoken of as sAf, than in 

1-nglish, ivlieie the neuter gender would liave made 
all clear:— 

“ Valere. I have not carried her off: she is stiU in your 
liouse. 

Harpagon {aside). 0 my dear money-hox! It has not 
left my house ? 

Val. No, monsieur. 

Harp. Tell me, now. You have not made free with it 1 

Val. I—made free ! You d() her wrong, and me also. It 
is the purest and most respectful love which I feel for her. 

Harp. Feel for my money-box ! 

l al. I would rather die than think a thought that could 
oflend her. She is too good and pure. 

Harp, {aside). Jfy money-box—pure ! 

k al. All my desire is to enjoy the sight of her; and 
there is nothing wrong in the passion with which her 
beautiful eyes have inspired me. 

Harp. Tire beautiful eyes of my money-box ! ” 

Uliis amusing scene is copied, like a fonner one, from 
the ‘Aulularia’ of Plautus. 

We have deviated from the chronological oitlcr in 
placing this great ]>lay first, before the gay and sparkling 
works which we .shall now attempt to consider together 
iis linked by a common subject. Two of them, liowevcr, 
apj)eareJ upon the stage at an earlier period than the 
‘ Avare.’ Tlie reader null easily perceive that hi so 
doing we follow a rule less arhitmiy, but more import¬ 
ant in literature, than that of chronolog)'. The works 
that follow were much more popular than ever was the 
‘ Avare,’ wliich, as has been already ssnd, shared the 
fate of all the finest productions of Moliere’s genius, and 
was regaixlcd coldly hy the jmblie. Tliis has never been 
the case in respect to the ‘ ML^eein malgre lui,’ which 
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■became at once, as it lias been ever since, one of tlic 
favourite comedies of the language, appreciated CYi-iy- 
where. 

We will thereforc now glance at the gioup of plaj.s 
which fonn togetlier one of the most pcisistent and tieii- 
chant attacks ever made by a satirist—those in wliicli 
Moliore ass.'dlcJ the medieal profession. He had already 
aimed a preliminary arrow at the doctors in one scene of 
the ‘Festin de Pierre.’ He now opens all his artillery 
upon them. The ‘Amour Miklecin,’ the ‘ Medecin mnlgie 
lui,’ do Pourceaugnac,’ and tlie last production of all, 
the ‘Malade Imaginaire,’ arc all directed against the 
faculty. We begin until the ‘Amour Medecin,’ whicli 
is the first in chronological oinler following the ‘Mis¬ 
anthrope.’ 

The plot is simple in the extreme. Sganarelle, left 
a widower with an only daughter Luciiide, is driven to 
despair by seeing her a prey to melancholy without any 
assignable cause, and sends for four doctors to euro her. 
These gentlemen hold a consultation, during which they 
discuss tlieir own affairs, hardly troubling themselves about 
their patient at all. At last Clitandre, Lucinde’s lover, 
introduces himself disguised as a doctor, and his mere 
pi-esence has such a beneficial effect that he pereuados 
the foolish father to sign a contract of marriage, merely 
for form’s sake, between Lucinde and liimself, as nothing 
less than this, lie says, will cure her of a morbid anil 
mtonse desire of marriage with which she is imssessed. 
Sganarelle signs the contract in form—it is witnessed 
by a “ notary ” disguised as an apothecary-and the be- 
fooled father finds that he haa himself married hie 
daughter to the husband of her choice. 
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Tlie lirst scene caDs for notice as having given origin to 
an oftenHiuoted saying. Sganarelle, after liis wife’s death, 
consults his friends Guillaume the upholsterer, 51. 
Josse the goldsmith, iMdlle. Aminte liis neighhoiu-, and 
Mdlle. Lucrece his niece, as to the best method of em'ing 
his daughter of tlie melancholy with which she is pos¬ 
sessed ; and they all severally give the advice best suited 
to fmther their own interests. Josse recommends 
a set of precious stones, 51. Guillaiuuo some beautifid 
furniture; upon which Sganarelle replies in tlie words 
which liave became proverbial, “ You are a goIJmiihf 
M. Josse; i/oti are an uphohtcrer, 51. Guillaume. 

TIm) foiu’ doctors introduced into the second act rep¬ 
resented the four most famous doctore of tlie Court of 
Louis XrV. — Desfougerais, Esprit, Gu(5naut, and Dac- 
(luin. Moliwe bogged Boileau to invent Greek pseudo¬ 
names for these, which should describe their peculiar 
styles of treatment. To the first, accordingly, he gave 
the name of Desfonandr^s, “killer of men;” to the second 
(who stammered fearfully) that of Bahis, which means 
liarking, snapping; the thinl, Gueiiaut, u-ho was in the 
hahit of delivering his opinions slowly and sontentiously, 
received the name of 5racroton, “ slow sjieaker; and the 
fourth, Dacquin, who was much addicted to bleeding, 

tliat of Tomes, “the carver.” 

The four leanied gentlemen Iwing left by Sganarelle 
to their consultation, and liaving been i>ivvimisly well 
paid 1 ) 3 ’ him for their pains, precced to discuss their own 
private afiaiis and “cases,” but the anxious father soon 
comes back and presses them fur an “opinion.” 'Jhey 
l>egiu by all speaking at once; but being mged to speak 
one at a time, 5f. Tomes recommends immediate and 
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copious Weeding, Desfonandri-s an emetic; and wlion 
these two first haxe retired to quamd about the different 
modes of ti'eatiuent which they Imve severally prescribed, 
poor Sgauarelle is left alone with the slow-speaking M. 
Afacroton and the stainmeier Pidiis, of neither of whose 
opinions can he make head nor tail; and he decides upon 
having recourse to a vendor of Orvhhan, who sings a 
song about the efficacies of his dnig, and tins seiTCS as 
an introduction to a ballet, wliich closes the second act. 

The scene of the 4[U!ick-.soller of Oiwietan (Act ii, .««•. 
7) owes its origin to the fact that in 1647 a quack of 
Orvieto came to Paris and set up a stall at the Pont 
Ncuf for the pur|>ose of selling a drug which was to be a 
imiversal remedy for all diseases. The man first, and 
afterwards the dnig, was called “Orvietan.” It is 
mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in ‘Kenilworth.’ 

The dispute of the two doctors Tom6s and Desfonan- 
di'^s, resumed at beginning of Act iiL, is appeased by 
the entrance of JI. Filerin, by whom some commentators 
have supposed Moli^re to have intended to personify 
“the Faculty itself,” wlio represents to them the mis¬ 
chief wliich such sort of disputes must do them in the 
eyes of the world. 

“ We are not the only profession,” says he, “ which seeks 
to turn human W’eakness to its own advantage. Flatterei's, 
alchemists, fortune-tellers, all take advanti^e of the vanity 
and ambition of credulous minds. But the gwatest of all 
human weakness is the love men have of their own lives 
and we doctors know how to turn it to our own profit bv 
onr i>omi)ous rubbish, and to make stock of the veneration 
for our trade with which the fear of death inspires all man- 
JuucL Let us not lose, tlien, the esteem which we owe to their 
^ oakness, an<l let ns act in concert in treating our patients, 
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SO as to get all the credit of any cures we may effect, and 
cast upon Nature’s shoulders the mistakes whicli will some¬ 
times occur.” 

Having thus brought in a solciim physician to pi-o- 
nounce judgment upon liis brethren, Moli6re adds a 
bolt of lighter but not less telling sarcasm from the 
waititig-maid:— 

“Lisette. Oh, gentlemen, are you still tliere? A u’rong has 
been done to your profession. A wretched man has had the 
audacity to encroach upon your privileges, and, without 
u-aiting for a prescrli>tion fiom you, has killed a man by 
running liim through the body.” 

Le M^dkcin malgr^ lui. 

Here, too, we have a foolisli old father, Gfronte, driven 
to despair by tho incm-able malady of his daughter, who, 
like tho young lady in the last-described play (named, 
too, like her, Lucinde), adopts tlie stratagem of a feigned 
illness (this time dumlmoss) in order to induce her 
father to give up his jimject of inarrying her to the 
hated Horace (his choice), and to gain time to carry out 
li(*r own intentions with regard to the prefeii'ed Leandre. 
All the physicians a.s yet employed have proved vain, 
and Geronte despatches his two servants, Valtre and 
Lucas, in search of “ sonio one of those praotitionoi’s 
who arc possessed of admirable secrets and particular 
vemedies, wlio often perform euros that othei'S have 
been unable to effect.” Chance throws them, whilst on 
tlndr .searcli, in the way of a certain l^Iartine, wliosc hus¬ 
band, Sganarelle, a wood-cutter, has just ailmijiistercd 
to her a conjugal lesson, enforced by the application of 
a cudgel, for wliicli slie wo\ild fain have her revenge. 
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When applied to by the two searchers after a performer 
of miracles, she thinks she sees her way to tasting the 
sweets of longed-for levengo; and pointing out her 1ms- 
band to them, cutting wood at sojne distance off, tells 
them that he is tlic very man for them, that he liad 
already resuscitated a woman on the point of being 
buried, and a cliild of twelve years old wlio had broken 
its head, legs, and arms, in falling from the church 
steeple; “ but,” says she, “ he always keeps liis talents 
hidden, and will never confess that he is a doctor unless 
you each take a good stout cudgel and forco him to 
own it.” They hasten to secure their treasure, and, each 
selecting a good thick stick for himself, civilly accost tlie 
wood-cutter, who, suj)posing tlicin to liavo come upoji 
business, tells them that he is the fii-st man in the world 
for making fagots, hut that nothing will induce him to 
sell them at less than ten sous the lumdi-ed, “ for,” says 
he (and the expression has become proverbial), “ tliero 
are fagots and fagots, you know.” Tlic two “ doctor* 
seekers," anxious not to waste their time, request him 
to lay aside all these prevarications and to confess what 
his true occupation is; and finding him obdurate, proceed 
to apply the prescription reconnnended by idartine, 
which soon produces its eflcct. Sganarelle, after a few 
applications, exclaims, “ Well, gentlemen, since yon will 
have it so, I am a doctor, and apothecary into the bar- 
gain, if you like. I’d rather consent to be anything than 
get thrashed to death; ” and he accompanies his two 
conductors to their master's house, where lie makes his 
appeai-ance in the gown and h.ug-poiiitcd hat of tho 
doctor of the period,” and bids Geionte, who salutes 
him ceremoniously, to remain covered, as Hippocrates 
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recommends in his ‘ Chapter on Hats.’ He is tlien in- 
troduceJ to his patient; and hearing that the malady 
with which she is afflicted is an inability to articulate, 
and that the husband whom her father has chosen for 
her is only waiting for her to be cured to claim her 
as his bride, “ AVho can the fool be,” says Sganarelle, 
“ who does not want his wife to be dumbi Would to 
heaven that iny wife was afflicted with that malady! 
I’d take good care not to attempt to cure her.” 

The false doctor then plunges into pretended science, 
and hearing that Geronte does not mulei’stand Latin, 
launches forth into unmeaning jargon, mingled witli a 
few high-sounding “ medical ” phrases, in whicli tlio 
brain, liver, heart, lungs, &c., are mixed up in an inex¬ 
tricable jumble. 

“ G^onU. But pardon me one remark. Tliere was one 
part of your ‘opinion’ which rather pu/zled me. It was 
with regard to the relative position of tlje liver and the 
heart. It seemed to me that you put them in different places 
to those they really occupy; and that the heart is on the left 

side and the liver on the right. 

Sgamrelk. That was all very well formerly: but we have 

changed all that, and we practise medicine now in finite a 
new fashion.” 

Nous avails change tout cela, is one of the many say- 
ings become proverbs, rvhieh the world, without ulways 

knowing it, owes to Moliere. 

L^andre (the favoured lover of Lucinde), seeing no 
other means of obtaining access to his mistress, bribes 
Sganarelle to introduce him into her pi-escuce under the 
dkguise of an assistant apothecary; nn.l helievuig hiiii to 
be what he pretends to be, asks him to teach Inm four 
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or five medical expressions, so as to enable him to act up 
to liis part. Whereupon .Sganarcllc discloses to liini that 
he is no nioi'o a doctor tliun Leandro himself. 

“ No,” says he, “ they made me a doctor in spile of myself. 

. . . And yoiMvoiild haitlly believe how wiilespifad the 
mistake has become, and how every one is determined to 
think me a marvel of science. I am sought after on all 
sides; and if matters go on a.s they are now, I’ve a good 
mind to remain a doctor all my life. It is the best of trades; 
for whether you do well or ill you are paid all the same. 
Bad work never falls back on our shouldei-s, and we cut as 
we please into the stuff that is given us to work on. If a 
shoemaker, when making his shoes, spoils n jiicce of leather, 
he has to pay the expenses; but here you may ‘ spoil' a man 
and it does not cost you a halfpenny. The mistakes aie 
never of om* doing, and the fault is always with the patient 
who dies. Finally, the great advantage of this profession is 
that the dead are the most discreet and honest people in 
the world. They arc never heard to complain of the doctor 
who has despatched them.” 

We need hardly quote more: true satire can scarcely go 
further. 

Tire rest is soon told. Tlio presence of Leandro, under 
the disguise of an apotliecary, effects the cui’c in which 
all otlict phyaiciiuis have failed; and so completely, that 
Luciude, who but a minute before had been dumb, an¬ 
nounces her intention of marry’ing none other than 
L(5andre unth such a voluble flow’ of w’ords, that Gironto, 
in despair, appeals to Sganarelle to “ make her dumb 
agirin.” Ldandre fortunately receives a letter in the 
nick of time, apprising him tliat his uncle is dead, and 
tliat he has now inherited all his money, and Giroute 
relents and consents to his union with Lucinde. 
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‘JIONSIEUR DE POURCEAUGNAC.' 

The whole action of this amusing comkUe-halUi con¬ 
sists in the devices employed by Julie and her lover 

t 

Eraste, aided by Sbrigaiii and Xerine, who are briefly 
described in the list of characters as “intriguers” (a 
“ profession ” which would seem to have been one of 
some profit in those days), to counteract the intention of 
Julie’s father, Oronte, to marry her to 31. de Pourccaug- 
nac, a country notable, whose arrival from Limoges is 
hourly expected, but whose chance of success we shall 
see to be but small when we hear Xerine’s address to 
the young lady:— 

“Can your father be serious to think of forcing you to 
marry this Limoges banister, — this 31. de Pourceaugnac, 
whom he lias never seen in his life, and who is coming to 
carry you off under our very noses? Should three or four 
thousand crowns more suffice to make him reject a lover who 
is to your mind ? and is a young lady like you to be thrown 
away on a Limosin ? If lie wants to many, why does he not 
choose a Limoges lady, and leave Christians alone? 3Ve 
will play him so many tricks, and put such cheats upon 
liim, that u'e will soon send him back to Limoges.” 

The tricks which are accordingly played off upon the 
poor gentleman arc iunuiuerablo, and the most niaildeii- 
ing of all consists in delivering him up as a madman into 
the charge of the doctors. Here is the character of the 
chief physician into whose hands lie is delivered:— 

“ He is a man who knows his profession thoroughly, a-s 
I know my ‘Belief,’ and who, were his ])atient to die for it, 
would not depart one iota from the rules prescribed of old. 
Yes, he always follows the highroad, and never goes out 
of his wav in search of novelties. For all the money in the 
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M-orl.l lio woiil.1 not cnie a patient with other remedies than 
tliuse preserihed hy the Faculty. ... He is nut one of 
those doctors who prolong their patients’ complaints; he is 
an e.Kpeditious man, and one who despatclies his ‘cases’ 
promptly; and if you have to die, he is the man to help you 
to do It quickly.” 

Sucli is tlic person in whose hands Em.sto places M. 
de Poutceaugnac, and his tonnent.s aie manifold, lliese, 
however, with some additional trouhlcs not tncdical, 
attain at last the ohject de.sircd; ami the Limo.sin liav- 
ing been disposed of, Orontc conseiit.s to the maniago 
of his daughter with the hiisUinJ of her own choice. 
Scvcial of the commentators arc of opinion that a ccr* 
tain M. Lconanl dc Lomcnie, who mariied Genevieve 
Ikyart, and who came from Limoges, was aimed at in 
this amusing mystification. If so, there wiis little harm 
in the attack; for the simple, good provincial, imtwith- 
stinding all the ridicule poured upon him, is the only 
character in the play who attmets tlie roadei’s sympathies. 

‘ Le Malade Imaoixaire.' 

I'efore analysing this, the last of our author’s avorks, 
we should do well to consider that lie was conscious of 
the fact that the malady to uhicli ho was subject was 
increasuig, that his power was failing him, and his life 
Tiipidly ebbing; and ho seems to have roused himself to 
a last hitter attack upon the art which had been so inefti- 
cacious to cure him.' He survived the first representa¬ 
tion of his play but a few days. It was first performed 
on the 10th February 1678, and lloh^re died on tlio 
evening of the 17th, soon after having himself acted the 
principal part. Auger tells us that, when he fell a victim 
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to his mulaJy, many a fanatic member of the profession 
that ho hatl ridiculed thouglit lie saw in his death an 
exemjdary vengeance for all these sarcasms. The chief 
liei-sonage in the piece, ilrgan,^ a poor gentleman, who, 
although enjoying the best health, persuades himself 
that he is suffering from a comjilieation of maladies, 
and who is confirmed in this belief by his doctors, has 
been left a widower with one daughter, Angidiipie, and 
has contractoil a second luaiTiage with a designing lady, 
by name Bcline, wliose only object is to see him gradu¬ 
ally driven to his grave by the continued absorption of 
the drugs prescribed for him by his doctor's, so that 
she may inherit his Avorldly goods. Angelique’s heart 
is given to Cleante, hut lier father will not consent to 
tlieir union, and has determined to give licr to tlio son 
of one of the many pmetitioners who are employed in 
drugging tlie very life out of him; and the action of 
the play turns njion tlie ridiculous prescriptions of the 
doctoi-s; the efforts of Argim’s sensible brother, Beraldc, 
to make liim thmw all the doctors stuff to the dogs; 
and tlie various stratagems cmjiloyed hy Angelique and 
Cleante, assisted hy the quick-witted Toinette, tlic most 
perfect type of the souhreiie in any of Jloliere’s plays, to 
obtain the accomplishment of this desire of their hearts. 
In tlie first scene Argjm is discovered cheeking the ac¬ 
counts of his apothecary, Bleuraiil, and the wonder 
is that tlierc is anything left of the poor man after all 
the drugs that we hear enumerated, lie then bids Joi- 
nette summon his daughter Angeli<iue to his presence, to 
whom he communicates his intention of giving her a 
husband; and the poor gul, who fondly imagines that 

1 Tlie cliaracter was played by Molicre himself. 
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the husband destined for her is no other thiiu the 
Gleante of her own choice, is driven to despaii- wlieu 
she beai-s that lier father intends to bestow lier hand 
upon Thomas Diafoirus, the sitn of one of his doctors. 
But if Ajigelupic is made duud) witli smi)rise, Toinette’s 
tongue wags freely enough, and she speaks her mind 
pretty openly to her master, and asks him what possiidc 
reason he can have for insisting \\\)on such a union. 

“/hyaa. My reason is that, seeing how ill and infirm I 
am, I want to have a medical son-in-law, and procine myself 
allies amongst the doctors, so as to he supplied with a good 
store of resistance to my malady, and to have in my own 
familv Uie source of all the nece.ssavy remedies, consultations, 
and prescriptions ready to hand.” 

Wq need not attempt to follow nil tho ridiculous 
scenes in vvhich these «jnacks play on Ai'gan’s foolishness. 

Agsiinst the efforts of the doctors all who really care 
fur the hypochondriac make common cause, and one of 
the things suggested by his brother Berolde is to take 
Argau to see a play of Moli^rc’s oit tho subject. 

“A»v/. Your Molicre is an impudent fellow with bis 
plays; aud I tliiuk he might show better taste tluui to put 
such honest folk os the doctors on the stage. 

B&. It is not the doctors that he holds up to ridicule, 
but the absurdities of the profession. 

Arg What business has he, I should like to know, to set 
himself up as a controller of the medical profession, . . . 
and to go and exhibit those venerable gentlemen on the 
stage 1 

B4r, What should he exhibit but the diil'erent professions 
that men exercise ! We see every day princes and kings on 
the stage, who are quite as good as doctors any day. 

Arg. No, indeed; I deny it t>i toio. If 1 were one of those 
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geiitk-inen, I would be revenged for his impertinence; and if 
lie ever falls ill, I would let him die without the help of the 
jirokssion. Whatever he niiglit say or do, I would not order 
him the smallest blood-letting. I'd say to him, Die ! die! 
that will teach yon once for all to ridicule the Faculty." 

Ihe maid Toinette adojits a more efficacious treatment 
by disguising lierself, according to Moliere’s favourite 
expedient, in tlie garb of a doctor, and pio.scribing en 
tirely new medicines for her master; and at last brings 
him to his sense.s by a ])Ian wliich she proposes in order 
to discover how miuli real alfection Define has for her 
Iiusband. 3'oinelte directs her master to streteli himself 
out as if dead in lus easy-cliair, though Argan says (and 
here wo fancy we liear tlie real Moliere speak), " h (here 
no (himjcr in counierfeltlmj (hulk t " and M'lien Beluic 
appears, Toinette tells her tliat he has just passed away 
in her arms. 

“Heaven he praised!” exclaims the afTeclionate wife. 

“ Now I am delivered of a great burden. Wliat use was 
he when on earth ? A man troublesome to all around him, 
—a dirty, disgusting creature, ever blowing his no.-c, cough¬ 
ing, or spitting. . . . You must help me, Toinette, to exe¬ 
cute my jilun. Since fortunately no one knows of his dcalli, 
let us put him on his bed, and keep tlie fact concealed till 
I have done what I want. There arc papers and money, 
which I must seize. . . . Come, Toinette, give me the 

keys.” 

% 

The defunct man, liowever, starts to his feet, and the 
tciTor-strickcn wife Hies, never to reapiicar. The same 
stratagem being apjilietl to test liis daugliter’s alfection, 
Angtdifiue is plunged into real grief at the dentil of her 
fatlier, and swears on her kmrs before the (.supjiosed) 
corpse tliat slie will comjily with liis last wi.shes, and 
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abaiulou her love for ('Iwiute. 'J’lio jirctciulcd dcail 
mail then comes to life, and this time consents to his 
daughter maviying Cleuntc, pmvided lie will consent to 
turn doctor. 51.15mlde pei-suades liim that lie would do 
better to be received into the medical profession himself, 
and tells him that a “ Faculty ” with which he M'as well 
acquainted has consented to perform the ceremony, then 
and there, in Ai-gan’s own house. iUgan willingly consents, 
and the play concludes with a imuk ceremony in dog- 
Latin exactly copied from that generally observed on the 
admission of a new doctor, in the midst of which, as has 
been aUcady remarked, Mollere’s own death-agony began. 

Having thus reviewed the group of plays which are 
founded iqxm this we return hrieily to the other 
dmuias intei'spersed among them, beginning with a 
comedy which appeared in 1668, the year which pro¬ 
duced the ' Avarc,’ hut which does not call for detailed 
examinatiou or analysis. ‘ Georges Dandin ’ is one, of 
those returns made by iloliii-e in his later days to his 
former work, of which we have spoken. It is the story 
of the ‘Jalousie du liarhouillc-’—a sketch which tlm 
mature judgment of the advancing artist must have seen 
to be fidl of suggestion and possibility—which is ivorked 
out in this more elaborate composition. Georges Dandin 
is a rich peasant, who has niai-ried the daughter of a 
decayed noble, and who is held in the greatest contempt 
and kept at arm’s length by 5[. de Sotcnville and his 
wife, an old pair of faded gentlefolks, in all the ridicule 
and meanne^ of pix'tcnce and poverty, with nothing 
really noble lu them; for their peiq)etual allusions to the 
glory of the De SotenviUes on one side, and the house 
of La Prudoterie on the other, are not redeemed by the 
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siiiiillust ImgeriDg of hereditary grace. Georges Dandin 
meets this arrogant old couple wlien he is in all the 
lieat of righteous indignation, having just had a love- 
message for his wife confided to him by the rustic bearer 
who has earned it The fathei-iii law and mothei-iii- 
law inteiTupt the angi-y husband at every word. Slie 
will not allow liei-self to be called hclle-mhe, but only 
Mailame; he will not have his name used at every turn, 
and requests the unfortunate Georges to remember “that 
it is not respectful to call people by tlieir name, and to 
those of superior rank it is becoming to say Monsieur 
onlyj” in this way they object to almost every word 
he says. The lover, Clitandrc, tlien suddenly appears 
on the stage, and, after a pomjrous self-introduction on 
the part of M. do Sotenville, who announces himself as 
bearing “ a name well kno^vn at Coui-t,” is asked whether 
it is true that he has been making love to Angelique. 
“Wliol n” cries Clitaiulre. "I capable of making 
love to a young and beautifid person who lias tlie 
lionour to be the daugiiter of M. de fcSotenville! ” 
Angelique, coming in, indignantly supports this denial. 
“ I should like to see you make love to me,” she siiys. 
“ Only try, I beg of you; you find your answer. ’ 
The maid who has received the message is etiually in¬ 
dignant, and the end is, that poor Georges Dandin, tlie 
injured husband, though entirely unconvinced, is com¬ 
pelled to ask pardon all round, and to make the most 
humble apologies, dictated by the ridiculous old aristo¬ 
crat, to tlie ofleiider. AVheu he discovers, in the next 
act,'that the lover has actimUy made good an entrance 
into his house—even when ho meets him in the act 
of leaving it, the unfortunate husband fares no better 
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than before; for Aiigtlifine, the moment she perceives 
him approaching with her father and motlier, begins to 
scold the lover with every appeai-ance of indignation, end¬ 
ing by beating him M’ith a stick—a forcible evidence of 
anger—tlio blows, however, falling upon Dandin, and nut 
ni>on Clitandre. “ "NVliat a wife you have got! ” cry the 
spcctatoK. “ AVhy don’t you thank her for the aficctiun 
she shows youl” and they i-ccommeiul him to “try to 
appease her,” and to “make peace” by “a few caresses,” 
M'heu she goes otf after this scene with a pretence of dis- 
pleasiue. 

Tlio tliird act rejwats almost exactly the chief scene 
of the ‘ I'arbouille.’ Augelique, going out into tJio 
gaiilcn when she supposes her husband asleep, to meet 
ber lover, is seen by Dandin, and finds, on rctuniing, 
the door locked against her. The husband and M’ifo 
then hold a colloquy, he at the window, she ouUido 
the door. Finding no other means of moving him, she 
declares hciself a*ady to avow everything, and never again 
to give him any cause of offence, if he will but open to 
her; and at last, making a pretence of despair, declares 
that she has a knife, and will kill herself if lie remains 
ohdnnite. “Ah, it is donel” she cries. “Heaven 
grant that my death may bo avenged as I wish, anti 
that he who is the cause of it may be punished for his 
hardness to mo! ” P oor Dandin, at the window, is filled 
with alarm ut this. “ Can she have been so spiteful as 
to kill herself in order to hang mel” he cries, coming 
down with his caudle, and rushing out into the darkness 
to see what has happened. Keedless to say that the 
wicked wife and her attendant steal in and shut the 
door upon him in turn, and that her father and mother, 
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■whom he lias sent for, arrive just in time to see liim 
lialf dressed outsiile his door, ami slie at tlic window, 
indignantly asking if tins is the manner of life which 
becomes a good liusband, and declaring her intention to 
complain to her father and mother. The end is, tliat 
Dandin, none of wiiose explanations aie listened to, is 
again obliged to beg pardon, tliis time on his knees, and 
to promise better bcliaviour for the future. “Go back 
to your house, and see if yon cannot behave yourself,” 
says the olficious old father in-law, who has again die 
tated, word by word, his recantation. “The best tiling 
I can do,” cries the unfortunate, “is to throw myself 
into the sea, liead foremost.” And thus, in the com¬ 
plete shame ami subjection of tlie peasant-husband, tlic 
story ends. 

It is interesting to trace the jirogrcss of mind ami art 
whicli made out of tlic hare framework of tlic ‘ llar- 
houillc’ this painful and hitter sketch of living ninn- 
n(!rs and social wrongs ami difliciiltie.'*. (diaracter of 


any kind had no existence in tlie original .skctcli, wliile 
licre the helpless, su.'ijlicious, cowaully liusltaml, and the 
old father ami mother, ai-c all distinct and living per¬ 
sons, full of individuality and meaning. We have al¬ 
ready said tliat ^foliere seldom assailed the arrogance of 
stupid aristocracy, though it was one of the evils of Ids 
time from width he suireved most. Here, liowever, is 
one example, eiiually ludicrous and trinmpliant. do 
Sotenville and Ids old wife liave none of tlic grace witli 
which it is easy to make oven the imbecility of rank 
jiardonablo. They arc a coujile of rustics, as ridiculous 
as Madame d’l^arbagnas, with no real suiieriority either 
in mind or mannei'S. The force of ineradicable piejii- 
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(lice winch gives them such a mastery over the srm-in- 
law who lias cnriclietl them, and which deprives the ri«di 
peasant, fully conscious of the power of hi.s money, and 
ipiite undeceived by their jnetence.s, of !ill power to hold 
his own agiiiiist them, is sot fnrtli with the greatest 
reality and truth. It could not fail to be a disagiceable 
picture, but it is a jiowei-ful one. 

After these developments of early ideas, ^foliore’s 
next effort was in a new and brilliant vein : having set 
so many familiar figures of butterfly courtiers, fashion¬ 


able beaux, worldly minded rich men, and penurious 
nobles before his countrynnen, he suddenly convulsed 
them with laughter before the ridiculous portrait of a 
genuine and simple — tlie shopkeeper prince 

and vulgar millionaire in his heartiest and most genial 
development. The simple complacency yet honest hum¬ 
bleness of the Bourgeois GmUlhomme has made him 
a chief favourite with all Idolitie's hearers and readera 
from the beguming of his delightful liistot^'. The folly 
that 13 so cordial, so natural,-tiie transparency of aU 
ae r.d.c,,lo„s vanities m which he is enveloped-and 
he dehght with which his foolish countenance shmes as 
le finds hnnself acquiring knowledge and fine clothes 

'“'‘“S'ther so genuine and 
^tatag as to catrj' ns through all the ahsuKl im- 

pp.hd,t.e, of the plot, which verge upon the regll 

No hnpX;:te:;- 

“ ^™'>^grso 
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The plot or framewovk upon which this inimitable 
piece of fun is built may be briefly described. !M. Joiu- 
tlain, an enriched retired tradesnicin, finding that all his 
wealth can procure gives but little compensiition for the 
disadvantages to which his low l)irtli and extraction ex¬ 
pose him, determines to make up in mature age for wliat 
has been neglected in liis youth, and to educate himself 
up to the level of his better-born neighbours. For this 
purpose he “ goes to school ” for the first time in his 
life, and surrounds himself witli jwofessore of music, 
dancing, fencing, philosoph}’, <fcc, much to the disgust 
of his honest, plain-spoken Avife, who has no ideas beyond 
those of her station in life—and of their servant, Is^icole, 
who still holds her own in her own department, spite 
of the magnificent lackeys who w’ait upon her master, 
and wlio grumbles loudly at the extra amount of clean¬ 
ing-up entailed upon her hy the often-rej)eated visits of 
the professors. As old Jourdain’s chief ambition is to 
be admitted into the society of the upper class, he has 
allowed himself to be duped hy a somewhat needy and 
utterly unscruj>ulous nobleman, who, as his wife tells 
him, makes a milcli-cow of liim; and hy the flattering 
assurance that he has spoken of liim {.M. Jourdaiti) 
that very morning in the king’s antecliamher, draws sum 
after sum of Juoney out of the old fool’s pockets—under 
promise of repayment, it is true, hut with little hope 
of the promise being ever carried into effect. He even 
carries his cajolery of Jourdain so far as to make use 
of his house to carry on an intrigue witli a cciiain Jlar- 
quiso Dorimene; and the siuqile bourgum's, convinced, 
upon Dorante’s assurance, tliat tliis grand lady views his 
own attentions with no unfavourable eye, lavishes pres- 
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ents5 upon her (of courec tlirougli the medium of Porante, 
who obtains all the credit of them for himself), and at 
last entertains her with a magniticent bainpiot, which is 
unpleasiUitly interrupted by tho sudden appeaian<-e of 
bis wife and tho irrepressible Nicole. 

The love ■ plot, without which no play of Moli^rc’s 
would be complete, is in this case merely accessory, and 
is only so far nece^ssary to the general action that it 
serves to introduce the incident which displays our hour 
rjmis iu his most ridiculous liglit. Cl^onte, a worthy 
yoimg man, and in every way a auitahle match for . 
LucUe, and as siich accepted by Jlme. Jourdain, is re¬ 
jected by Jourdain on tho plea that lie is not of 
noble extraction; whereupon he contrives, in concert 
with his valet Covielle, a plan, the extravagance of udiich 
would bo beneath the domain of liigli comedy ))ut for 
the perfection of amusuig folly in the principal charac¬ 
ter. Covielle, disguiscil as an emissary from the son of 
the Grand Seigneur, who, says he, happens to he at that 
time in Paris, tells M. Jourdain tliat his Higlniess has con¬ 
ceived an attachment for Iris daughter Lucile—that he is 
anxious to contract a niatrimoniid alliance with her—and 
tliat iu order to raise .M. Jourdain to a rank suiU\ble for 
such a distinction, he, the Grand Turk’s son, has decided 
upon making him a “ jramamouclii, ’ a grand dignitary 
of the country. M. Joimlam is overjoyed at the pros- 
l^ect, and sees hut one objection to the realisation of this 
grand project, which is, that his daxighter is unfortu¬ 
nately attached to a certain Clwnte, and that she has 
sworn to wed no other. Covielle removes tliese objec¬ 
tions by assuring him that, strange to say, the son of tho 
Grand Turk is the very image of this Cleonto, ^ere- 
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upon CUonte presents himself disguised as a Turk, and 
accompanied by a band of mummers, dressed as der¬ 
vishes, preceded by tlic grand Muphti himself; and M. 
Joiu-dain is Jidy invested with the dignity of Mama- 
mouchi, and a costume suitable to his rank. Mme. 
Jourdain appearing on the scene, is at first disgusted by 
this new crowning absurdity of her husband’s; but upon 
being let into the secret by Covielle, consents to the 
union of her daughter with the fictitious heir to the 
dominions of the Grand Seigneur; and Dorante, hav¬ 
ing to some advantage applied the bourgeois' wealth and 
lavish extravagance to gain his own ends, obtains the 
object of his desires in the hand of the Marquise Dori- 
mene. 

Such is the outline of this amusing play, which, 
although its fun may occasionally overstep the limits of 
true comedy and lapse into biulesque, finnishes a num¬ 
ber of comical situations unsurpassed in any other of our 
author’s works, and is full of expressions which have 
become proverbial. 

When tlie ‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ was first repre¬ 
sented before the king and his Court at Chambord on the 
13th October 1670, the king gave no sign of satisfaction, 
and said nothing about the play afterwards at supper to 
Molike. This being construed into evidence that he 
was not pleased with it, the Court, always ready to take 
their cue from their sovereign lord and master, abused 
the play and the writer heartily. “What does ^foliero 
take us for,” said one, “to think to amuse us with such 
absurdities 1 ” Another, “ What does he mean witii his 
‘ Halaba, balashoa'! ’’—quoting some of tlie Turkh^h gib¬ 
berish of the play. However, when the second perform- 
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anco took place a few ilays after tiie first, tlie kin" luM 
i\roliere that lie liad never ^mtten anytliing wliich lta<l 
amused him so much, and Hint Ids jday was excelleiil. 
Tliis, of coui'sc, e.stablislied ifs roinitation, and the same 
courtiers wlm lutd hlameil it hefoi-e were now as leady to 
praisi! it. The idea of the mock Turkisli ceremony was 
suggested by tlie (loincidencc of the in-esencc of a Turk¬ 
ish embassy at that time in Palis; and it is said that 
tlie Clicvalier diViadeux, who lia<l spent some twelve 
years in the East, and who was consequently convei-sant 
^nth the manners, language, and costume of the Turks, 
was instructed by the king to assist Molierc and LuUi 
in composing a play in wliich they sliould he iiitroduccHl. 
Lulli not only composed the music, hut Idmself played 
the part of tlie Grand ^ruphti. 

Our space will not permit us to follow J[. Joimlain 
through his studies, or to show the perplexity with 
which lie stands amid his professors \vhile each vaunts 
his art—the dancing-master, the fencer, and tlie musi¬ 
cian each asserting his superiority: till they come to 
blows, and the pliilosoplier, who enters last, drives all 
the others away, ami remains in possession. Tliis latter 
authority teaches his delighted pupil how he must open 
us mouth to pronounce the vowels, and informs him, to 
his great rapture, that wlien he asks his maid for his 
shppei-s he IS speaking prose. This piece of infoi-matioii 
he communicates in his turn to his wife, who does not 
admire it so mucli. « Do you know what you are talk¬ 
ing at tlie present moment ? ” ho asks. 


"Ma<hon€ Jourdain. I know that wliat I am talking is 
good^senae. and that you ought to change your manner of 
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M. J. I don’t mean that. I mean, do you know icluit the 
words are that you are now saying I 

Mme. J. They are sensible words, and that’s more than I 
can say of your conduct. 

M. J. I don’t mean that. I ask you, what I am now say¬ 
ing to you at tliis present moment, what is it ? 

Mme. J. Stull' and nonsense. 

M. J. It’s you ignorant woman! 

Mme. J. Prose ? 

M. J. Yes, prose. All that is prose is not vei-se, and all 
that is not verse is prose. Tliere ! That’s what one learns 
by study.” 

It is impossible, however, to do anything like justice 
in translation to these dialogue.s; and we are obligcil to 
abandon the attempt—with the less reluctance in the 
present case, as tlie ‘ JJonrgeois Gentilhomine’ is perhajts 
of all Moliere’s pluy.s the one best known. The ron- 
clinling cereinonic.s by which ^I. Jourdain is made a 
Mainaniouehi are pure farce; and liis longing after 
nobility is liumoured with the broadest sim])licity. The 
emissary who brings lum news of tlie rank about to be 
conferred upon him, announce.s hinisclf as having been 
a great friend of Jounlain s late father. 

“df. Of my father! 

Covielle. Yes; he was a most .listingnislied nobleman. 

M. J. My father ! 

Coi\ Yes. 

Af. J. Did you know him well! 

Cor. Certainly. 

.M. .J. And you knew him to he a nobleman ? 

Cov. Certainly. 

A/. J. I don’t know what the worhl is maile of. then. 

Cov. -Why? ... 

Af. J. There arc .^oine fo(.lish people wlio will insist on it 

that he was a tnidesman. 
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Coi‘, He a tra<lesn)au ! It i:< ]>ure slander; he never \va« 
any such thing. Tlie fact was, that In- was vcrv oldiging, 
and ready to do a service; and a.s he was a very good jmlge 
(if cloth goods, he usetl to go almtit in all directions clioosing 
them, had them hrought to Lis house, and gave Iheiii to his 
friends in letunr for inonev. 

Al. J. I am delighted to have made your acquaintance, so 
tliat you may bear witness to the fact that my father was a 
nobleman. 

Cor. I will maintain it hefoi-e all the world.’' 


This i.s one, again, (*f (he ninny Jiinnorous sayings 
which wc* aix’ all in the habit, sonietinu's Avithont know* 
ing it, of horrowuig fmni j\rolicV. 

The ‘Comtcs.se d’Rscarliagmis,’ wliicli avc have ven* 
liiix?d to in.stauce as in some ic.spocts a peuilont to the 
woudeiful history of M. .loiirdain, is lcs.s sim]de, ami 
at the same time les.s coinpletc, than the greater study. 
The Countess is a great lady from the country, who has 
learned on lier visit to Paris to ape the inannem not 
only of a class superior to her own provincial rank, hut 
of the Pnn'im themselvi's, who were the Ih.Aver of 
intellectual elevation, fine language, ami fine maimers, 
ns well as of aristocratic splendour. She does not becdu 
from the beginning, like our delightful citizen, nor dno.s 
sun-ound herself with instructor, at whom to gaze 
open-mouthed, hut displays, in her ahvady ao.iuireil aiis<, 
a model of all tho perfections that arc to be learned at 
Court m conti-ast with the mclest and simple but 
s ightly satirical .Juho, who is a rcal great lady, ami 
the true o^ct of the devotion of the Vicomte,\vhom 
Madame dEscarbagnas believes to be her lover, without 
liowever, giving up the humble admircra who swell her 
court ami send her prcsents. “Those are iieople whom 
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one humoiu-s in tlie country in case one require to 
make use of tliein. They serve at tlie least to fill up 
vacant places, amt to aiM to tlie number of aspirants 
for one’s favour; for it iloes imt answer,” she says 
pnulontly, “to leave o!ie lover master of tlie fiehl, lest 
liis love shouhl to sleej) Ihruujjh too mucli confidence, 
and for want of rivalry." Tlie rivals wliom she keeps 
in play, to secure the Vieomte, arc M. Tihaudier the, 
counsellor, and ^f. Ilarjiin the receiver of taxes. The 
former is as flowing in liis diction as any Pricleuxe could 
desire. “ Madame,” lie UTites, in .sending lier a basket 
of peai-s, “ I could not liave sent you this jiresent had I 
not gatlnu’ed more fruit of my garden than I do of my 
love.” He is .siu-e that Ids pans, if not quite ri]) 0 , are 
at lea.st le.«s hard than her heart, and considei’s himself 


to sliow very Christiiin sentiments in sending her the 
pears called “ hon-Chretiens,” in place of the “Poires 
d’angoisse,” which her cruelty forces upon liim. ‘WlKm 
tlie, Vieomte ami Julie read this letter, with mucli 
polite jeering at its fine style, the Countess takes tlie 
defence of her admirer. “ There is perliaps a word or 
two that i.s not of the Aeatlemy," she say-s “ but I see 
a certain re.spectfulness in it wbieli ])leases me;” and 
she lomls a not unwilling ear to the “ strophes,” in tender 
reproach of “a jierson of ipiality,” whieli licr rustic lover 
brings to read to the company, a.s in the famous society 
of the Py/r/c/z-sv's. To this inofiable pair of rustics, 
wlioin the lovers of Idgh life make use of and laugh 
at, enters Jl. llarpin, the collector of taxes, in a very 
dilferent mood. He lias lieard that the Vieomte is mak¬ 
ing love to the Countess, and comes in, in a furious rage, 
to uiibraid her witli her infidelity, and to declare his in- 
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teuti'jii no loiigrv to *'jniy ftH' llio liildloi's while oiju-is 
dmicc.” Xutliiiij,' will !i|ij)fa.se tins infuriated jiurrnin, 
Avho dings out of tin: limise, abainloning his faithless 
Countess, who laid Ky no means intended any such 
bivach. Immediatelv on his withdrawal a message 

« o 

comes to the Vieointe, announcing tliat all obstacles 
to his nuiniage with Julie am now removed—a blow 
which falls still more lieuvily ujjoii tlie aslonished 
Countess, who has known iu»tliing of their secret under¬ 
standing. “AVliat!” she cries once more, as she liad 


done when ^f. Harinn withdrew,—" treat a jieison of 
luy quality like thus!” “If yon will take my advice, 
JIadaine,” sjiys the Vicomte, “to conqilete the camiedy, 
you will marry if. Tibaudier.” Seeing hei-self thus 
abaudoued ou all sides, tlie would-be tine lady eomes 
to her senses. “Yes, Jf. TiKiudier,” she cries, “ 1 will 
marry you—to sjiite the whole world.” Thus the little 
comedy ends. Jhei-c is a gi-eat deal of amusing dia¬ 
logue witli the country servants, wliom the Countess 
cndeavoui's to train into language us lino as lier own, 
for whicli we have not room, and which iwalls to some 
extent the lessons given by Madolon and Catlios in the 
‘Prccieuses’ t(i tlieir rustic page and maul-servant. 

Tlie ‘ I'ourberies de .Scapin’ is another play in wliieli 
the traditions of the old inspirititui, wliich was so 
much more superficial than the teachings of l^Ioliere’s 
maturer geniu-s may be agjiin found, without even the 
widened meaning and md lif« which transform the oi.i- 
sodical fai-eeof the‘IWlh.uill,'-'into the cowardice ami 
discomfiture of ‘Georges Dandin,’ Scapiii is another 
vei-sion of the llascarille of the ‘ Ktourdi,’ in no way 
superior to that clevei'est of anachronisms. He is the 
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s]ii\e f)f tlic classic comic drama resuscitated, tlie rogue 
I'f iiiliiiilc couutcnaiice, Xha foitrlic or tlicatrical rascal, 
jiioiid of liis owji lies and devices. The story is some- 
what com{)li(ated, ■whicli is again a cliaracteristic of 
many of ^roliere’s early play.s. We are fii-st intrinluced 
to two young gallants, Octave ami Leaiiilre, who have 
both fallen in love imjinidently: one with a poor orphan 
M’iiom he has first seen in a state of utter abandonnient, 
wce])ing over her dead mother, and wlmse name is 
Hyacinthe; while tlie otlier lias pledged liis affections to 
an equally unsuitahle pei-son, a young gijtsy calli*d Zer- 
hinette, as all the worhl supposes. That it should turn 
out that these two heroines MTi-e precisely (lie young per¬ 
sons whom it was e.Kjiedieiit for Octave and Leandro to 
iiiaiTV will not surprise the reader; but in the ineaiitiino 
Oidave has lii’cii ]dimgod into the givatcst alarm hy 
hearing that his father, Argante, is on the jioint of 
returning from a hmg ah.seuce, with the intention of 
instantly finding a wife for liis son, u lio has, alasi already 
xealeil his oum fate hy privately nianying his Hyacinthe. 
8caj)iii, who is tlie valet-tutor of his friend i.eaudre, 
hearing of the young man's troiihli*, niidertahes, in tlie 
most light-hearted way, to sec him tliroiigli it. “ To tell 
the truth, few tilings are iinpossihle to me when I take 
it ill liaiid to intm-fi-re,” he says. “ 1 have certainly re¬ 
ceived from heaven a line genius for all tliese happy 
expedients of uif, these ingi'iiioiis gallantries to which 
the vulgar give tin' name of triekerv: and I may say 
witliout vaiiitv, fliat no man has ever been seen, nioi'C 
clever than I in managing all the springs of intrigue, or 
who lias gained more glory in that noble tmde.” One 
tiling which is very necessary is to jirocm-e money, which 
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Scapin plerlgcs himself to do from the fathers of llie 
young men. Accordingly, lie goes to Gerontc, the fatlier 
of Loaiulre, with a very long face and niisemhle aspect, 
and tells him how liis son has made acr|uajiitance with a 
young Turk, who invited liini on board iiis galley, served 
him with a delicious collation an<l tine wines, but ended 
by carrying him oil' to sea, somling a message by Scapin 
to the effect that if five huudied crowns were not sent 
immediately, the yming man would be taken ns a slave 
to Algiei-s Gerontc is so startled by this sudden con¬ 
clusion that ho can do nothing at first but repeat, 
“What the devil had he to do in the galleyT' (Qw 
diuhlc iillait-il /m're ifanit cette gnll-ret )—a phrase which 
has become proverbial, and is more universally quoted, 
perhaps, than any other in the language. 'Jlirongh all 
Scapin’s argiuucnts, and through the perplexed father’s 
own attempts to think what is best to 1io done, breaks 
in over and over again the same exclamation, so per¬ 
fectly true to nature Gerontc bids Scapin go and 
threaten the Turk with the law; then oitlers the valet 
to substitute himself for his master; then begins to 
see the necessity of tliinking of the ransom—but in his 
distress and bewilderment returns constantly to his first 
cry, “ A\niat the dc^nl had he to do in the galley at all 1 
AVliat did he want thoi'e 1 ” At last, after a most amusing 
scene, Scapin gets the money, and hastens off to the relief 
of his young master. Then ensues a famous and most 
comical scene, which, however, plays l>etter than it reads. 
Scapin, for no particular reason that appeai-s, unless it be 
to avenge himself for a beating wluch has been given 
him, plays oft a new and wicked trickery upon Geronte, 
his master’s father, making him believe that the ima- 
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ginarj' brother of Octnvc's >vife, who has aheady 
fi'iglitened Ai’j'aiite to death, is now lookuig for hiin 
(Geionte), with the intention of killing hiin. “Allliis 
friends, bullies like himself, are lookuig for you on every 
side,” says the i-ogue; and the oidy thing that he can 
suggest is that Gerontc should get into a sack, which he 
(Scapin) will carry to his house, thus escaping the 'watch 
that is being kept. Gerontc creeps into the sack trem¬ 
bling, and the rascal plays an entire scene by himself, 
imitating the voices, one after another, of a crowd of 
imaginary bravos, who come to him demanding Geronte, 
and are supposed to beat him (the blows all falling upon 
the poor master trembling in the sack) because he will 
not betray Ins master. The first is a Gascon; the second 
a German; then come a number, “half-a-dozen soldiers 
all together,” be cries in Ins outi voice to Geronte. This 
over-doing of the part awakens Geronte’s suspicioirs, ulio 
peeps out of the sack and secs at once the trick that lias 
been played upon liim. A lively actor—and Scapin was 
one of the parts wlrich Jfolicre liimself played—can make 
tliis scene, which is pure farce, extremely amusing; hut 
it is not of a vory elevated kind of liurnour, as the reader 
will perceive. 

After this audacious trick is discovcivd the trickster 
is played out, and all tire imbi-oglios get cleared up 
in hlolitre’s ordinary way. 'When all is happily ar¬ 
ranged, Scajriir, against whom Gihonte is natmally en¬ 
raged, reappears, sujrportcd by two men, and with every 
apiicatmice of being seriously wounded. “ I could not 
die witliout begging pardon of all the people I have 
oll’ended,” he says—and especially of his old master, for 
the beathig which Geronte, in the midst of all that lino 
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company, by no incans wants to hear any nmv about. 
“I foi'givc you everything—on condition that you die, 
he siiys, on perceiving signs of recovery in the cunning 
villain. The play ends as the earliest of all the nnieras 
ended. “ Let us go and sup together and enjoy our 
hapi)iness,” says Argantc; while Scapin adds, “ Let 
them carry me to the end of the tiible—till I die. 

Tlie only play that now i-emains to be noticed is the 
‘Feimnes Savantes,’ anotliev instance of a repeated idea. 
So far as invention and constmetion go, Molierc bad 
been for some time belj'ing himself by the crutclics 
of the past, gropuig among the old treasui'cs of Ids 
theatrical stow. Now it was the fn-st of his genninc 
personal successes, the earliest manifestation of Ids real 
genius, which he was tempted to extend and fill out. 
Tlic ‘ Femmes. Savantes ’ is put on a larger canvas than 
the ‘ Precieuscs Ridicules.’ It is a more cawfully con- 
sti-ucted stor)', with an orthodox plot and object, not an 
episode like the other; and the satire in it is gi-.iver and 
of more distinct meaning, with a conscious mond, which, 
notwithstanding the punishment of the jroor young Pre- 
cietts&s in the earlier stinly, l»ad no existence in the 
delightful record of their foolishness. 1110 Penmcif 
Savantes have nothing delightful about them, and are 
lield up to our dislike, never permitted to interest us like 
the rustic demoiselles; while we have the legitimate in¬ 
terest of a pretty young jrair of lovei-s to engage our good 
wishes, whose happiness can oidy he sociued by crush¬ 
ing the blue-stockings and rendering them iwwcrloss. 
These ciremnstanccs change the chirracter of the play; 
but the just thinking and correct phraseology of the 
lover Clitmdre does not make up to us for the absence 
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of the cnehantiii" Mascarille, who is so much superior 
ill liis foppishness to all tlie real fops, and in his iiitcl- 
lectualisin to all the true jinetastei-s of the suloiti^. The 
‘ Feiniiies Savantes’ was produced in 1672, within a 
few months of Muliere’s death. 

Tlie plot of the [ilay is as follows: Clirysale, de- 
serihi'd as a hou houi'f/co/K, a simple-minded, plain 
spoken, matter-of-fact "cntleman, is blessed with a wife, 
l^hilaniinte, wliose character is the very opposite of liis 
own —an imperious, self-willed hel esprit, M’ishing to 
rule desjiotically in licr houseliold, and to lie the founder 
ami fiueen of a learned “cii-clc,” whose regulations, 
statutes, and laws shall be of lier own framing; and 
as though this were not enough to drive the jioor man 
distracted, lie is further “blessed” with a sister, who 
follows Immbly in Pliilaminte’s steps, and is, moicovcr, 
possessed with a hallucination that all the world is in 
love with her. Tliese two, in conjunction with Ar- 
iiiande, Chrysale’s daughter, who joins to the pedantism 
of lier mother and aunt a jealous and vindictive tern 
per, are tlie Fenniics Suvanfcs wlio give the title to tlie 
jilay. Poor Clirysale, wlio is in deadly fear of his wife, 
though in her absence lie affects to he master in his 
own house, is anxious to marry liis daughtei Ilenriette 
(who hy lier good sense and sweet disposition forms a 
pleasing contrast to her sister Armaiide) to Clitandrc, a 
more favourable specimen of the young nobleman of the 
day than many others that ^folitre lias given us But 
Philamintc has anotlicr matcli in view in the pei-son of 
Ti'issotin, a fashionable rhymester—a /mmIc <I(‘s nirlles, us 
tliey were then callcil—a pedant after her own heart—a 
self-satisfied and self-seeking suitor, whose only object ui 
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aspiring to the haiul (.f Henviette is to ol>tain her for¬ 
tune, aiul v'lio, together witli u certain ^ adiiis, another 
poor Ecrihblcr, ilivnviiig largely from the sources of tlie 
ancient Greek aiul Latin anthoi-s, hold such an import¬ 
ant place in the play, that, as has heen suggested hy Jf. 
Auger, they might have furiiishetl its title as * iris.sotiii, 
nr the Ridiculous Aiilhors.’ Clny.siile and liis sensible 
daughter Heiirielte, would liave hut little cliance of 
success auainst such a formidable liostile array but for a 
certain Imncst^ brother, Ariste by name, who Ijjicks him 
up in his I’esistunce to his imperious wif«‘, when he sees 
hun wavering, and who cncouniges Clilandrc when in¬ 
clined to despair of compieiing the opposition with 
wliicli Ills suit is met hv the three Fniniim Savuiitf^. 
Trissotin’s own cupidity is in the end the cause of his 
discomfiture; and ITcnriettc obtains the luishand of her 
heart, instead of being sacrificed, us we have more than 
once reason to fear she will be, to the misei’ablo rhyme¬ 
ster, M’hose only reason for courting her is hi obtain her 
douTv. There seems to he little reason to doubt that 
Jloliere, in cmating the chameters of Trissotin and 
Vadius, had in his eye tlic Abbe Cotin and Menage. As 
to the former there «m he hanlly any hesitation, ^fo- 
here is even said to have wished at firet to give his poet 
the name of Tricotin, hut to have allowed himself to be 
pei’suadcd to change it to Trissotin. The Abbe Cotin, 
lH)i'n in 1604, was a member of the rrench A(;ademy. 
He was a prolific composer of rom!cnii.ey madrig-als, and 
enigmas, ami assumeil to himself the title of “Father of 
French Enigma.” The sonnet and madrigal quoted in 

* Cf. tbe part of Ariste iu ‘ L’&ole dcs Maris,’ Clvante in ‘ Tartwffe,’ 
aud Bcralde in the 'Malade Imaginaire.' 
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tlie play arc literally oxtr.ieted from the ‘ CEuvres 
Galaiites’ of the Abbe Cotin, published in 1663. 

The follies of tlic blue-stockings are pui'sued without 
mercy thi-ough scene after scene. A poor servant-girl 
comes in bathed in tears, and tells her master that her 
mistress lias given licr Avarning to leaA’c immediately. 
Chrysale, who has a liking for tlic girl, bids lier re¬ 
main ; but Philaminte rushes in accompanied by Be- 
lise, and insists upon l^fartinc jiacking off without 
delay. Chrysale in vain cndeavoiu-s to learn the cause 
of the poor girl’s disgrace, and asks whether she has 
broken anything valuable, glass, cliina, A'c., or com¬ 
mitted any theft. “Woi-se than all that,” &iys Phila- 
miute:— 

“ Philamuik. She has, with insolence beyond comi)are, 
Spite of the lessons avc have given her, 

Tortured our eai-s with low jmd vulgar Avords, 

Condemned by Vaugelas ‘ in cjcpre.ss terms. 

CJtrysale. Is that-? 

Phil. What! Shall she ever, spite of all remonstrance, 
Insult the very fountain of all science, 

Grammar! Avhose sceptre even kings obey, 

Bending obedient to her smallest hiAv ! 

CArj/s. I thought her guilty of some misdemeanour. 

Phil. What! could you pardon such a crime as that i 

Chnjs. Heaven forbid! 

Phil. E.xcuse her, if you tlarc! 

Ckrys. I’ve no intention- 

r,e/. Truly it is pitiful. 

Every construction i-s neglected by her, 

Though taught a hundred times the laws of language.” 


^ Viuigelas, the gR•att•^t .autliority oil Kreiicli "iiiiiiniar, autlior of 
‘Reiuaiques sur h hniigne Frainaise,’ iliod in 1C50. 
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Next speciul folly is ilispliiyed. When she 

overhear the appeal whieh .\ristc makes to Cluysale on 
hehalf of Clitamlix-, slii; informs her Imitlieis tliat tlicy 
are mistaken —that it is not to the haml of Ileiirielti- 
but to her own that t'litaiulie aspires; ami up'>n their 
expressing their ih)ubts as to the probability of smdi a 
fact, details a list of otlior nnfortunate lovers who are 
also sighing in vain for her, such as Doraiite Damis, 
Cleante, and Lycidas. 

«ylmtg. What! all in love with you 1 

Mise. Yes, brother, all. 

At. Have they declared their love ? 

They durst not, brother. 

Their veneration for me lias been such 

That the word ‘ love’ has not yet passed their mouths; 

But that their hearts and service are all mine, 

Their eyes have shown with dumb interpretation. 

At. Yet Damis hardly ever comes to see you. 

Bd. That shows but more respect, greater submission. 

At. Dorante’s abuse of you is never ceasing. 

B^l. His jealous fury finds no other vent 

At. Cl&inte and Lycidas arc married both. 

Bel. Despair has driven them to such a emuse. 

Ar. Dear sister, you indulge in empty visions. 

ChnjsaU. Of such chinnems you should rid yourself. 

B(^. Chimseras! ah ! chimaeras did you say ? 

Cliiinxras! I! chimeerns! Well, that’s good 1 
Thanks for the word ‘ chimeeras,’ brotlier mine. 

I really did not know I had ‘ cliim»nis.’ ” 

The gi-eat scene, however, of this play, is that which 
introduces the rhymester Trissotin, and in which he 
declaims his ridiculous sonnet and epignim to the 
ravished cars of the three Savaufes. The sonnet is 
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copied word for word from n production of the jVbbe 
Cotin, addressed to tlie Duchesse de XemoiU's:— 

Vour pruduiice sure imot >ieep, 

To treat so splendidly 
Vour cruellest eneniv. 

And so superbly keep. 

From your rich rooms, whate’er they say (fjuoi qn’oii die)— 
Bid her at once begone, 

Or that ungrateful one 
May snatch your lovely life away.” 

Here tlie onthusia.sm of the ladies hmsts fortli. The 
(jitoi qu'oii ih't; i.s too mucli for them. Tlieir ec.stasy 
knows no bounds, and I’hilamintc goes so far as to say 
to Trissotin— 

“ But wlu-ii you wrote tliat chaniiing jHot qu'on die 
Did you, yourself, its vigour comprehend ? 

Were you awaiv youi’self of all it mean.s ? 

Could you iuiund the wit these Avoids contain V’ 

The poet eomplacently receives the homage lavislied upon 
liim, and continues lii.s sonnet, in wliicli, liowcver, it is 
niiiieces.sarv for us to follow In’m. 

Tln.s higlily edifying conference is interruptctl by 1bi‘ 
arrival of the unvifut A’adiii.s, wliom Trissolin presents 
to till! ladies a.s a marvid of science. 

t 

“ Tris^otin. This gentleman I here jae^'iit you, ladies, 
lias long and ardently de.-iired this honour; 

From liim you need fear no profanity, 

For all fme avits acknowledge him their equal; 

He knows hi.s ela.ssic author.s all by heart— 

No man in all France is a better (irecian. 
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Phihminte. Greek! Sifter, hear, the goiitleninn knows 
Greek! 

Belise {to Amawle), Niece! do you hearl-Greek! 

Amande. Greek! oh how .Wieions! 

Phil What! really, sir, do you know Greek indeed ! 

Let me embrace you for the love of Greek. 

{]\aUus embntcfs arcmoniouslij the three Sui'nntcs, and turns 

to Hoirklte to do the same.) 

JhimetU, Your parelon, sir, but I do «o< know Greek. ’ 

Tlie hel expn't and the si.iv<nit then proceed to extrd 
each othei'’8 productions, till, unfortunately, Tris-sotin, 
liappening to ask Vadius wliether he has hoard tlie 
famous sonnet on the “ Princess Uranic’s (piartan ague,” 
the Mvauf, not aware that he is speaking to the ct)m- 
poser of the sonnet, abuses it unmcreifiilly; and on find¬ 
ing out who really was the author, makes a lame excuse, 
on the jdca that it must have been badly read to him, 
and claims attention for a ballad of his own composition. 
It is now Trissotin’s turn to abuse ballads in geiieml, 
saying that they can have ciiarms for none but pedants; 
whcionp(ui the two gentlemen begin to belabour each 
other with the most violent recrimination of which their 
le.spcctive vocabularies are capable, and Vadius flounces 
out with a threat of demolishing Tris.sotiu with his pen. 

Tim happy termination of the play is brought about 
by a pious fraud on the part of Ariste, who makes 
Trissotiu believe that Heimelte has lost her fortune, a 
calamity w’hich (puckly decides the poet to have nothing 
more to say to her. Ami thus the hlue-stockings are 
discomfited, ami good sense and virtue made happy. 

‘ Les Femmes Savantc-s ’ was followed, as lias been 
already recorded, by the ‘^falade Imaginaire,’ the last of 
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Molike’s productions, which, as belonging to a special 
class of his plays, has been already described. Here 
his manifold laboiu-s came to an end, concluding, like 
those of so many other great writers, while his mind was 
still in its full vigour, and none of his intellectual facul¬ 
ties impaired. 
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